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EW YORK IS FOR CLEVELAND. —Kepresentatives of that 
‘great majority of New York Democrats who wish to see the 
party committed toa principle and not dominated by a machine 
met at Syracuse May 31st, and chose seventy-two delegates 
‘instructed to go to the National Democratic Convention at Chicago, 
and act as a unit in accordance with the determination of a majority 
- of ite members. The convention denounced the extravagance of 
the national Republican party, praised Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
‘tion and his stand on the tariff question; approved a bi-metallic 
currency, but opposed the unlimited coinage of silver by the United 
States alone; urged the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, and pledged 
support to the nominee of the Chicago Convention. The tariff 
plank reads thus: 
-Wedenonnce the McKinley tariff; we declare that a tariff is a tax, ‘‘ that 
all taxation {sa burden,” that it should never exceed the necessities of a 
Government wisely and economically administered. We condemn the pres- 
ent tariff, not only because it is excessive and restrictive of the commercial 
development of the country, but because it has been enacted in the inter- 
ests of a few at the expense and forthe oppression of the mass of the 
people. It is class legislation. It does not increaze the receipts of wage 
earners, but it turns over to the protected m:nufacturers, ever becoming 
More and more rapacious, the Fedaral treasury and the taxing power of 
the Federal Government to use for their own benefit, and it leaves it to 


them to decide whether or not the wage earners they employ shail receive | 


any part of this enormous bounty. It is an inexhaustible source of corrup- 
tion, a constant menace to free government. It has sapped the independ. 
ence of industry and induces men to seek to grow rich by official favorit- 
ism rather than by their own exertions. An inevitable consequence is that 
the class in receipt of these vast pecuniary favors should scek to perpetuate 
their grasp upon the Government by supplying, in practically unlimited 
amounts, the money with which an electorate may be corrupted and popular 
government destroyed. 
_. The recent change in the policy of the Republican party from a general 
- ayatem of high tariff taxes to the reciprocity system is an admission of the 
vast benefits to be derived from the extension of our foreign trade and of 
the justice of the tariff reform principle. 
~ There is no room for doubt that the convention in demanding Mr. 
Oleveland's nomination represents a majority of Democratic voters 
in New York, If the Chicago Convention shall act in accordance 
“with the principle of majority rule, the delegates of the Syracuse 
- Convention will be seated to the exclusion of those chosen by Mr. 
~ Hill’s convention of February 22, and the least that the National 
- Convention can do is to admit the two delegations on equal footing. 
_. The backing of the Syracuse Convention is such as to remove the 
current objection of policy to Mr. Cleveland’s nomination—that the 
people of his own State do not favor his candidacy. If ever a pref- 
erence was plainly expressed it has been in this case. Only an open 
contest at the polls could have more clearly demonstrated the atti- 
tude of the New York Democracy. 


WORD TO THE BOSTON POST.—So excellent a Demucratic 
newspaper as the Boston Post once was should not be found 
advocating any but a just and democratic system of taxation, and 
we are pained to find the Post urging the principle of taxation 
‘upon collateral inheritances. ‘There is no form of taxation,” says 
the Post, ‘which imposes so little burden—in fact it imposes no 
burden at all—which is more justly applied and which can be so 
promptly and surely collected.” 
There are a great many errors in.that one sentence. It is not 
' true that the collateral inheritance tax isthe least burdensome form 
of taxation, for the single tax on land values is vastly less burden- 
some, since it simply takes for the State what is already exacted by 
the owners of natural opportunities, It is not true that the col- 
lateral inheritance tax imposes no burden at all, for it 
takes in a lump sum from collateral heirs that which is 
rightfully their own, provided it is rightfully theirs from whom it 
was inherited. It is not true that the collateral inheritance 
-tax is ‘more justly applied” than any other. The only theory 
upon which it may be asserted that the collateral inheritance tax is 
- justly applied must take it forgranted either that the wealth which 
“men leave behind them at death has been improperly acquired, or 
that men have no right to dispose by will of the property which 
‘they have.accumulated. The Post, we fancy, is hardly prepared to 
assert that all wealth is unjustly acquired, but perhaps it believes 
_ that only direct heirs should inherit the estates of the dead. It 
_ would be very hard, however, to reconcile these contentions with 
the sort of individualism which THe Stanparp believes in, and 
- which we fancy the Post also believes in. 
_ “The notion that the State has a right to step in and seize part of the 
roperty left by the dead results, nodoubt, from the popular feeling 
thet much wealth is unjustly amassed, and that the dead should not be 


‘suggested cannot be lightly entered upon. 
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permitted to continue the injustice. This notion arises from the fact is 
that all great wealth is acquired either directly from the monopoly 


of natural opportunities or indirectly through the cheapening of 


labor that results from such monopoly. If justice weré done the 
single tax would remove alike the popular belicf in the injustice of 
amassed wealth, and at the same time all shadow of necessity or 
excuse for any tax upon inheritances either direct or collateral. Let 
the Post think upon these things. . 


ELL, WHAT THEN ?—The most common and the most shak 
low objection to an income tax is that it would be “ inquisitorial’* 
and convert assessors into ‘‘sptes.’”’ Isthere any tax, except that upon 
land, which is not open to the same objection ?—New York World. 
So the World acknowledges that the ‘most common and the | 
most shallow ” objection to the income tax is well founded, and 
going further, affirms or seems ready to affirm that the only tax to 
which this objection may not justly be made is a tax on land. 
This is sound enough, ard we welcome the World into the circle of 
those who recognize at least one great virtue in the single tax. 
But we are not ready to admit that the income tax is, as the Woild 
insists, the fairest tax, even when confined to large incomes. The 
very fact of its being confined to large incomes proves its injustice. 
Large incomes are either fairly or unfairly obtained. If fairly, 


| they are not proper objects of invidious discrimination in taxation; 


if unfairly, they are the result of some wrong that can not be. 
righted by an undiscriminating exercise of the taxing*power. There 
is but one system of taxation that is just—the single tax on land 
values, 


wt DO YOU SAY TO THIS?—Single taxers engaged in the 

production of articles immediately affected by the tariff 
could easily organize themselves into a highly effective free trade 
proragandist corps for the coming Presidential campaign. Most. 
persons who discuss special applications of the tariff, are hampered. . 
though unfamiliarity with the conditions and processes of such 
industries. Any intelligent man, whether proprietor or s tilled 
worker, knows more touching th> minutits of his own particular 
industry than does any writer upon the tariff question, save one 
here and there who has made a few industries his special study. It 
is peculiarly true of the tariff uestion in its relation to individual 
industries that everybody knows more than anybody, 

These things being true, THE STANDARD suggests that every single 
taxer engaged in an industry directly affected by the protective 
tariff at once set about making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the exact bearing of the tariff question upon his own industry. 
This will require of him a careful study of tariff schedules with a 
view to learning what burden the tariff puts upon the raw materiale 
entering into the special industry under consideration; what are 
the facts as to the comparative labor cost in an article of native 
manufacture and the imported article ; what difference the protect- 
ive tariff on the completed article makes in its price; and all other 
facta that should go te make up an argument in favor of abolishing 
the tariff alike upon the manufactured article and upon the mate- 
rials that enter into its manufacture, 

Any person who may wish to equip himself for such investiga- 
tion as is here suggested may obtain from the Congressman repre- 
senting his district a public document showing the schedules of the 
existing tariff, For other material bearing upon the question, we 
suggest that those entering upon this matter write to the Reform 
Club Committee office, 52 William street, New York, indicating the 
nature of the information desired, and asking whether any of the 
Reform Club publications contain such information and at what 
price they may be obtained. The-publications of the club are fur- 
nished wholesale and retail at trifling cost. THE STANDARD will be. 
glad to receive biici communications from persons willing to under- 
take the work here outlined and suggestions as to the advisability of 
carrying on such work either throu zh individual effort or by somesort 
of organization. When the work is well under way THE STaNDaRD 
will be pleased to publish in its department of Object Lessons 
communications limited to half a cclumn each, setting forth the 
effect of the tariff upon individual industries and the advantage 
that would accrue to such industries through the abolition of the 
tariff. It is entirely probable, too, that one outcome of such studies 
as are here suggested might be aseries of signed articles of somewhat 
greater length than could be admitted to the department of Object 
Lessons, 

We must caution our readers that such investigations as are here 
These studies, to be of 
any value and to merit such treatment at the hands of Tuz Stanp- 








ABD as we here propose, must be made with the utmost care, and 
- every statement and argumcnt must be amply substantiated by 
facts and figures, if possible from an official source. If the work is 
_ undertaken in this spirit, it ought to have great value in the free 
— a nga are Mae ee ee Soe hee ne ae ning 30 fae 
ATUOUS LEGISLATION. —Massachnoctts is threatened with 

© - fatuous legislation aiming to secure the assessment for taxation 
— property. A bill now under discussion provides a 
penalty for the failure to bring in lists of personal property to the 
- gmsemors. The Boston Journal says in discussing the measure : 
Under seach a law a pereon engaged in modern trade would be taxed 
- @peu the entire amount of merchandise fn his possession, although he 
- gplight have in that property only a smali contingent interest. The mer- 
- @hant who has pledged his stock in trade as security for his debts must 
- eclare and pay taxes upon the whoie, as though there were no debt. The 

fender, too, must declare and be taxed upon the money at interest, 
' g@ithengh the borrower has also paid upon the goods it represents. 

‘Me euch burden should be imposed upon any business community. 

 Metheds would be diecovered by those whose business is immovably 
‘Seed bere to evade the tax, while many of those whose bus‘nesses, which 
_ 0m be transacted as well elsewhere, would leave the State. The result 
at anch a law would inevitably be to reduce the taxable property in the 
(Commonwealth, and so increase the burden upon real estate, which would 
@ectine in value as the personal property which creates the value of real 
Mis is excellent, bu‘ why does not the journal go further? If we 
_ must. for policy practically exempt some personal property from 
| taxation, or at least abstain from drastic measures d2signed to drag 
swenoraled personal property into light, then justice demands that 
gi personal property be exempt from taxation. When a man, or 
‘@ Rewapaper, or 2 community has gone thus far, such man, news- 
“Peper or community will easily take the next step. If all personal 
| property is to be exempt from taxation because some cannot be 
@iscovered by the asecssors, taxation on real estate, which is 
-‘@amally taken to include land and improvements thereon, would 
- Baturally suggest iteclf. But the injustice of taxing improvements 
om land is 90 apparent upon the surface of things that this system 
- @f taxation will not bear examination. Some of our friends would 
‘then turn to the income tax, but it is open to all of the objections 
_ that are to be brought against taxation upon personal property and 
- Saxation upon improvements to land. It is unjust to begin with, 
' becamee no sncome tax that any public man would dare to advocate 
œuld by any possibility begin without exempting small incomes, 
(Damned in the beginning by this primary injustice, the income tax 
_ Ss open to the further and fatal objection that it can no more be 
v~epforced than can a tax upon personal property. No tax rests well 
gave upon a bed of earth. 


- 2DVERYTHING BUT JUSTICE.—“<Give us the luxuries of life 
‘ and we will make sh'ft to do without the necessities” has long 
 peesed current for a clever jest, but the New York Herald and 


—wome Of ita friends seem to be taking it in earnest. What other 
- spisit could have prompted the Herald's proposition to furnish free 
‘oe t the sick poor of the tenement house region? We have long 
- nad a flower mission, and a fresh air fund, and a sick diet kitchen, 
and free music, free baths, and free summer vacations ; in fact, the 
good people of this town seem willing to lend a hand in granting to 
the poor everything but justice. It would be ungracious to 
@iscourage people in providing all those pleasant things for the 
‘poor, but to those of the poor who see the one great reason for wide- 
spread poverty there must be a sort of irony in the charity that 
grants everything but the right of access to God's bounties—the 
‘Sight of independent men to earn with tkeir own hands the 
- ecesities of life and such luxuries as may seem good to them, 
‘What wonder if the family receiving free ice and free flowers. and 
fever baths, and free music, says: ‘* Take back your charities, and 
accord us the simple right to earn an honest living.” 


QOME WORDS WITH A PROTECTIONIST.—A_ protectionist 

7 sorrespondent of Des Moines, Iowa, quotes Eli Perkins as saying 
that his *‘ copy,” sent from England, was put in type at fourteen 
cents per thousand, while his little “‘talk,” published in the Press 
of this city, was ect up in protected America at fifty cents pet 
thowand. Gur correspondent at Des Moines thinks this is a clear’ 
_ (eutetatement by an eye-witness, and says, “If you cannot explain 
A away you had best shut up your free trade shop 7” 

- Itisuct difticult to explain away Mr. Perkins’s statement. Our 
correspondent perhaps recalls the puzzling statement of the boy who 
anid, <‘My father has a daughter who is not my sister.” There was 
amach speculation as to this enigmatical utterance, but the explana- 
Gon proved to be simple enough. The boy lied. This may explain the 
statement of Mr.Perkins,but there are several other possible explana- 
tions. According to a well-informed printer of this city the union rate 
for type-setting in the offices of the London daily morning papers is 

aty-four cents per thousand “en's, ” which is equivalent to forty- 
cents per ‘thousand “em’s.” It seems probable from this 


that Mr. Perkins omitted to say whether his matter was set up at 


fourteen cents per thousand ‘‘en’s” or fourteen cents per thousand 
‘‘em’s.” Mr. Perkins also, it seems, omitted to say whether his 
metter was set up in a provincial job office or in the office of a 
London daily morning paper employing union printers. The office 
in which Mr. Perkins’s “talk” in the Press was set up is an office 
paying the highest union rates ruling in offices of daily morning 
papers in New York city. 
If our correspondent is inclined to belizve that Mr. Perkins did _ 
not lie, and that Mr. Perkins did not omit any impo: tant facts from _ 
his statement, we have still another answer. Tie tariff has nothing 
whatever todo with the wages of printers in the United States. 
Wehave absolute freetradein men. All the printers in London who 
can save enough money from their earnings at the rate of forty- 
eight cents per thousand ‘‘em's” may come over and compete with 
the unioneprinters of New York city, provided the immigrant — 
printers are content to join the union and abide by its rules. £ 


But our correspondent at Des Moines quotes Mr. Perkins as say- _ — 


ing that a tailor in Germany receives $3 for making a suit of clothes, 
while in America he receives $8. It is plain that we cannot deal 


with this statement of Mr. Perkins, because, like his statement of | 


concerning the cost of type-setting, it lacks several important 
details necessary to a fair comparison of the tailor’s wages in the 
two countries. 

Our correspondent further declares that Mr. Hoe is making print- — 
ing presses in England, because labor there is se much cheaper than — 
it is here, that he can make them there for one-fourth of what — 
they would cost here. If our correspondent will obtain from Mr. — 
Hoe a full and circumstantial statement touching this matter, we 
shall be happy to deal with the case. 

Finally, our correspondent has found somewhere that THE ~ 
STANDARD, in discussing with a protectionist paper the question of 
the comparative cost of production in England and in the United 


States, demands that the protectionist editor first show that wages o 


are higher here than in England. THE STANDARD does not deny 
that, in a great many trades, money wages are higher in this coun- 
try than in England, but it does deny thac they are made so by 
protection, and it does affirm that in many instances the superior. 
efficiency of American labor, the wider use of machinery, and the 
longer hours in this country make the labor cost of many products 


less in the United States than any other country in the world,no 


matter what the comparative rate of wages, 
We have given a ood deal of space in answer to our protectionist 


friend, chiefly because we believe from his communication that he 


is not hopelessly joined to his idols, and we take pleasure in agsur- 
ing him that Tae STANDARD does not shirk a fair, full and free dis- 
cussion of the tariff question in any of its phases. 


NOTHER OBJECT LESSON.—New Bedford is the latest town 
to furnish an object lesson of value to single taxers. The 
present interest in the question of the assessment there offers an. 
opportunity that our friends should not lose. The inequalities in 
our present system of taxation ere writ large upon the map and 
the assessor’s books of New Bedford. The mere material interests _ 
of the great majority of New Bedford inhabitants are undoubtedly — 
upon the side of land value taxation, and with this object lesson. 
before the people it should not be difficult for local single taxers. — 
convince their fellow-citizens of this fact. 


OUCHING A RECENT CRUSADE.—People of all sotte ad 
conditions are deeply moved by a clergyman’s recent: perform a 
ances in his effort to suppress prostitution, or, at least, one mani. 
festation of prostitution. There is small room for doubt that the 


man’s motives were entirely creditable, though there is scarce more © : 


room for doubt that zeal led him to make himself particeps criminis 
in some acts so shocking that they may not be even vaguely hinted 
at in these columns. The clergyman’s motive is a matter between 
himself and his conscience. As to his methods, those who do not. 
condemn them on moral grounds may well question them on 
grounds of taste. 
But, leaving out the morality and as well the taste of the method : 
employed, let us question its effectiveness for the end arrived at. If 
the end was solely the suppression of a particular manifestation of 
prostitution the method in question might reasonably be expected | 
to bring about some measure of reform, There is no doubt that this 
community might be so moved by the spectacle of defiant law- | 
breakers under protection of a bribed police department that some 
amendment would result. 
as were visited by the zealous clerical friend of reform, but the | 
manifestations of prostitution in London are unspeakably hideous, 


and so they are likely to be here when the particular form of the evil - — 


we are considering has been suppressed. This fact must have been 


known to the clerical reformer, and his aim must have been, re- - — 


motely at least, the suppression of prostitution in all its forms. 
That this cannot be done by police regulation there can be no room | 
for doubt. 

This evil is in large part an outcome of poverty. Few women 








London is almost free from such resorts. - a 
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voluntarily resort to such evil lives save under pinch of need. 
Make it possible for such women as do not marry to earn comfort- 
able livings and at least one side of the problem is ia great part 
solved. The single tax affords a way out on thie side. 

As to the masculine half of mankind, who suffer small punish- 
ment for their share in this evil, it is not quite clear that a solution 
of the poverty problem would be so effective as in the case of the 
women. Doubtlese, however, it would do much, and doubtless a 
vast deal more could be effected by natural, frank and wholesome 
home instruction. At all events, the single tax is one step toward 
the removal of the hideous growth of prostitution from modern 
- civilization. That at least would tear up some of the roots of the 

poisonous plant, The clerical method only cuts off the stalk and 
leaves the evil root and the aptitudes of the soil undisturbed. 

i - ' e aD © GR 9 F 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 


Cc. 4. BUELL, 


All tradeis barter. When the farmer exchanges wheat for sboes or 
clothing at the country store the transaction is plainly barter. If he takes 
pieces of gold or silver for his wheat it is barter just the same. The wheat 

‘is a product of human labor, so also are the gold andsilver pieces. In cach 
- Commodity there is present 

the value created by the 
' labor expended. 

Allcommodity--“‘money”’ 
eo called—in all times, the © 
world over, has possessed 
in itself the value it had in 
exchange. The cowry 
shells of Manhattan and 

the coon-skins of Tennes. 

see, the gold dust of the 

early mining camps or the 

minted coin of present day 

. @ivilization, are all alike in 

-: this—that they are useful 

articles, which every one is 

willing to take in exchange 

- for his surplus prceducts, 

because at the time, and 

among the people where 
they are used, they are in 
general demand. Each transaction, however, is nothing but barter—the 
swapping of a commodity worth a certain amount for another commodity 
worth the same amount. 

I think Mr. Shriver is wrong in his statement that the cowry shell money 
of early times possessed little or no value in itself. Considering the tastes 
of the people who used cowerles for ornamenta) and otber purposes, I 

think it is clear that cowry money circulated upon exactly the same prin- 
ciple that gold and silver circulate to-day—the real value contained in each 
string of shells. And this is proved by the fact that when some enterpris- 
ing Yankees of Connecticut invented means of producing cowry money 
~ Cheap and flooded Manhattan with it prices went up, and the Dutchmen 
> had a period of “ unexampled prosperity ’’ that would delight the heart of 
the modern inflationist. But the “‘ prosperity:’ was short-lived. They 
found out the Yankee trick, and the whol. thine went to smash. Just so 
in the fifties, after the wonderful discoveries of gold in California and else- 
where, prices rose when measured in gold, and a readjustment bad to take 
place. All commodities, in all ages, the world over, exchange among them- 
selves according to the value they contain in themselves, and the fact that 
a commodity is used for money does not endow it with any mysterious or 

‘supernatural powers. Any apparent exceptions to this .general truth are 
~ only apparent, and can be easily explained in harmony with the? general 
principle. 

The only reason why silver dollars circulate at par with gold to-day is 


Descended through a long Une of hardy New England Yankees, who trace their 
lineage back through England and Normandy to the roving vikings of Norway: born 
thirty-eight years azo on a stony, sterile dairy farm in the township of Thuzton, 

: Cortland county, New York ; reared to the hard life of a farmer’s boy, obifged to earn 
all his own living from the age of twelve years; gaining a scanty common school edu 
cation by working for his board end attending district school three months each 

“winter, to the age of sixteen, C. J. Buell, through heredity and through the hard 
realities of his early environment, had every reason for developing that independence 
‘of thought and fearlessness of action, that hatred of oppressfon and sham and con. 

~ ventionality, thet love of freedom and justice and equal rights that bave made him 
the uncompromising enemy of all clacs distinctfon and special privileges, and the 
earnest champion of free land, free trade and free men. In the spring of 1869, at the 
age of sizteen, with all his carthiy belongings in a Httle bundle, he trudged on font to 
Cortland, where he worked at the carpenter's trade, and the next fall entered the 

State Normal &chool at that place, where he stayed ten weeks, ranking we'lin his 

classes, ond gaining a standing that admi‘ted him to the classical course of study, 

Money gave out and he had to go to work. He found employment, first in a sath 
and door factory, and later as assistant to a contracting bedy maker in what after 
ward became the worts of the Cortland Wagon Company. 

At nineteen he was a contracting body-maker in the wagon shops of Morse & Put 

‘pam at Hamilton, N. Y., where he made over five dollars per day for about elght 
months, and saved the money which gave bim his education. 

. Atan early age Dr. Buell eptered the feild as a lecturer against the use of strong 

‘drink, and he has always been a total abstainer from ali forms of into» icating 
liquors and tobacco. From 1876 to 1°80, as principal of the public schools at Accord 
and Rosendale, in Ulster County, N. Y., he found much time fcr study, and here 
became thoroughly interested in political and soc'al science. law and history. In the 
spring of 1880 he took the degree of LL. B. at Hamilton College, and was admitted to 
practice in any of the courts of the state. He was principal of the Unlon Schoo! at 
Boonville, N. V., over two years, and then, with his young wife, Annie L Whitrey, of 

«Chemung county, New York, a classmate at the Cortland Normal School. went to 

seot his fortune in the city of Minneapolis, with which city he bas been thoroughly 

identified ever since, though in the spring of 1891 he removed with his family to St. 
’s Park, a suburb of St. Paul. — SS 
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because we have not coined enough silver yet to fill the channels of circu 
tion, and cause a readjustment of prices while ‘gold is driven out of use a. 
money. 

The same principle really holds in the matter of paper money. Not that 
the paper pieces have the value in themselves, but that they are orders for 
which valuable things can be obtained. Their value depends entirely on 
whether the order is honored or not. My check is good so long as I have 
the reserve necessary to meet it on presentation. The paper money of the 
most powerful nation on earth is no betier. The moment it ceases to pay 
its notes on presentation that moment they decline in value, and they will 
continue to decline in direct ratio to the uncertainty of payment; or, if pay- 
ment is certain at some future time, then the depreciation will be in pro- 
portion to the length of time before payment can be enforced. These 
propositions are so elementary that they need only to be stated to be under- 
stood. 

Among civilized people all forms of ‘money,’ so called, are rapidly 
going out of.use as mediums of exchange, and their place is being taken by 
checks, drafts, bills of exchange, clearing house certificates, and perfected 
systems of bookkeeping. In over 90 per cent. uf business transactions no 
gold or silver, or even paper money, really passes from hand to hand, and 
the percentage of such business is constantly increasing. The time is 
rapidly coming when government will have few or no duties to perferm as 
tothe money of the people. 

The inexcusable interference of government in the establishment of our 
national banking system, and the equally objectionable practice of storing 
away silver in government,warehouses in order to issue paper certificates 
and treasury notes, has furnished the excuse for the sub-Treasury and land 
loan crazes of the farmers’ alliance. The farmers are not to blame. There 
is no reason why they shouldn’t be favored as well as ‘any other clase. The 
truth {s no class should be favored, and the true solution is not to try to 
favor all classes, but to stop favoring any class. 

There are objections to our currency system as it stands, and these faults 
should be fairly admitted and their correction demanded. If the only use 
of money were to furnish a medium of exchange, we might rest easy and 
allow the problem to work itself out. The national banking system will 
soon be a thing of the past, so far as the issue of bank notes is concerned, 
unless Mr. Harter’s crazyscheme to keep them alive should be adopted. 
There is not much danger of that. 

Bat money performs other functions than as a medium of exchange. It 
{is in terms of money that debts and obligations extending over long perlods 
of time are reckoned. And here is where our present money system man- 
ifests ita gravest defects. Gold, which bas been generally adopted asa 
standard of value and measure of debt, issimply one product of human 
labor, subject to fluctuations in value like any other commodity, hence its 
use asa measure of debt is likely to perpetrate grave Injustice. Says 
Professor Jevons: ‘‘ There is abundant evidence to prove that the value of 
gold has undergone extensive changes. Between 17SY and 1569 it fell 46 
percent. From 1809 to 1849 it rose again by 145 per cent., rendering gov- 
ernment annuities and all fixed charges almost two and one-half times as 
valuable as they were in 1800.“ (Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, 
p. 325) What an engine for robbing debtors to bencfit creditors? Sta- 
tistics of prices show that from 1849 to 1872 gold fell about 20 per cent., 
while from 1872 to the present tite it has been inereasing about 2 per cent. 
a year. Here is the real objection to the gold standard, and there can be 
no donbt that during the past twenty years it has helped to pauperize the 
debtor class and to benefit creditors. How much of this late increase in 
the value of gold is due to the demonetization of silver in America and 
parts of Europe, and the consequent increase in the demand 
for gold to serve as government and bank reserves, it would be 
hard to tell; doubtless some of it, possibly all. If remonetization 
and free coinage of silver at the present ratio, by diminishing 
the demand for gold and increasing the demand for silver, would bring the 
metals to a parity of value there would not be much harm done. That the 
effect would be to bring the metals toward a parity noone can doubt. If 
they should not come to a parity, however, and if free coinage should give 
us enough silver to fill the channel of circulation, then gold would cease to be 
used as money and silver would become our standard and measure of value. 

Thus it appears that the real objection to the gold standard is that it does 


Born into a family of ardent abolitionists, reared to believe that a Democrat was 
worse than a devil, nothing short of the scandalous “eight to seven commission’* 
could shake his faith in the Republican party That set him thinking, and he has 
never since voted the Kepub‘ican national ticket. Adam Smith‘s “Wealth of Na- 
tions” made him a free trader in 1878, whi'e a review of ‘* Progress and Poverty” In. 
the Popular Sciences Monthly in the winter of 1879-80 made him an ardent believer in 
the single tax. 

In the spring of 1880 while on the way to take charge of the school at Boonville, 
N.Y. he carried a copy of “ Progress and Poverty’ with him, and found ft so fasci- 
nating that he eat up till 2 o’clock in the morning two or three nights In succession 
till the book was finished. From that day to this he has been an uncompromising 
advocate of free trade and the single tax. 

In 1888 he made several speeches for Cleveland and free trade, but not until 1890 
did he take any very ective partin politics. He was one of the leading spirits in the 
Minneapolis city convention and wrote the platform on which P. B. Winsten, a mem 
ber of the Single Tax League, was elected mayor by over aix thousand majority; waa 
a delegate.at-large to the district judicial convention and also to the Democratic 
State convention. In the campaign of 1540 he made twenty six addresses, speaking 
every night but two from its opening to its close, and some nights in two and even 
three places in the city. 

The Australlan ballot reform found in Mr, Buell one of its earlleat and strongest 
supporters. Ia March, 1883, he appeared before the platform committee of the State 
Convention of Republican Clubs, with the result that the committee and the con- 
vention unanimously endorsed the system. Henext went to the Democratic State 
convention, whede, with the help of P. J.Smahy, asingle taxer, who was chairman 
of the platform committee, anuther endorsement was secured. When the Republican 
eonvention met a few weeks later no urging wes necessary. The platform committee 
was literally flooded with resolutions asking for the reform, and it was again 
endorsed without dissent. The Legislature of 1888-9 adopted the Australian ballot 
for the cities and the session of 1£80-91 made it applicable to the entire State. 

Since 1283 Mr. Buell has auccesafully followed the business of an architect and 
builder. has designed and erected a large number of the best residences in St. 
Anthony’s Park, and now owns and occupies, with bis wife and four children, a pleas- 
ant home in Longford Park, that beautiful suburb of St,. Paul. 
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i thea grows shorter again. The gold standard is not “a good thing to 

Keany better standard poesible? I think so; but the limits of this article 

not permit of ite elaboration here. 

‘Qpe very important fect about money is this, that apy tinkering of the 
‘eurtency perpetrates an injustice ; and it is never possible to remedy that 
Spjastice by any after-tinkering in the opposite direction. The great issue 
et paper motes during the wat gave us very soon @ cheap money. The 
gleams making it Jegal tender was one of the worst acts of robbery any 
gevernment ever committed. If the government had said we will 
Sake theese in payment of taxes, so far all right; but to 
wompel private citizens to take them in payment. of ‘debts contracted in 
@ellar of different values, was really to pass an act violating all contracts 
and acaling down all [debts—in some cases scaling them down over 50 
per went. 

Bat business adjusted itself to the uew currency—contracts were made 
mpon that as a basis, the first injustice was passed, the harm was all done 
aedover. Totinker with the currency again was to perpetrate a new 
fajustice. The credi: strengthening act, the demonetization of silver and 

the ae-called resumption of specic payments were just as great outrages as 
She lage) tender act. These latter acts simply legalized the robbing of 
Gebters for the heneſt of creditors, and thousands of those who were in 
aut were ruined by this act of Congress that had for its effect to make the 
dollar constantly increase in purchasing power. 

Dat the evils of those laws are mostly ended now, except such as flow 
from the fact that the gold dollar is still growing more and more valuable, 
‘while those who are in debt and can't get out are being squeezed as under 

eyp@raslic press. If something could be done to prevent gold from 
beocming more valuable that would be the wise thing to do, and the only 

g that ought to be done. 

) it all togetber and our currency legislation for the past thirty years 

Sermeene cf the most remarkable picces of legislative stupidity to be 


awention is so small as to require a microscope to find it. 


FREE TRADERS IN CLEVELAND. 


gpnual dinner on June. Sixty persons were present, inclading the most 
active free traders of the city. President D. A. Kassell said in welcoming 
- Gexvixurx: In the name of Richard Cobden “of the immortals,” the 
Feee Trade Club of Cleveland welcomes you to this board. 
: ** Because We are alive and hsve need, 
The earth is ours in usufract.”’ 


lopstock, when he wreathed with his y 
music as with a vine, the standing tree of the Order of the 
Mararene, teaching men how to pras, and aay together: - bys 
arruudearthecircle moons, - 
arths arouad euns, ——— 
All the host of sunt travel 
- About ome great sun, 


Thy &ingdom come.” 
Well for them that not they themee} 


Mhy will be done, 
earth as itis im heaven.’ 
eralses up the ear with the blade; 
Ripems the golden apple, the purple gra 
Pastures the lanib on the hillock, the: 
Put His thunder alcc rolls thither, 
| the hail bruises that which is in th 


@ive us thie day our daily bread.” 


Ave there high above the thunder's cour. 
Alsosinnersand mortals? = 

Does the friend yonder become. 

Must friends sep state in death 

Forgive us our debts, . 7 

As we forgive our debtors 


erent L paths lead t9 the 
‘To happluess. ae 
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Raises theears, . 
Calls to death, PS ie 
Leads to the goal through desert 
And refreshes the wanderers ! 
Adoration to Thee ! : : 
“For Thine is the kingdom, avd the pow 
~ And the giory—Amien.” ues 


The guests then seated themselves, and after the close of a lon \ 
President Russell introduced General M. M. Trumbull, of Illinois, in brief 
but pointed language. General Trumbull then gave a luminous résumé 0: 
the life and work of Cobden. Judge E. J. Blandin showed that tru 
Democracy means free trade, but party action falls far short. H.C. Bunts. 
showed that Republicanism Jed to free trade, but interested partisanship | 
held it back. : Cy ee 

Tom L. Johnson was then introduced, and said: 


What is trade? Trade is exchange. Exchange of what? Always o 
the products of human labur. Free trade is simply unbampered exchange. 
Anything that hinders the exchange of products, whether it be a custom: 
house, a toll-gate, or a tax upon industry, fs an obstacle to trade an 
should be removed. Any tax un avy product of buman labor is an obstacle: 
to all trade everywhere. A tax upon merchandise in a warehouse ts as 
much an obstacle to trade as a duty levied at a custom hcuse. A tax upon 
the warehouse is an impediment to trade. Each deprives him who pays it 

of the opportunity to exercise to its fullest extent his right to exchange. 

Trade is the foundation of civilization. 
ressible. Man is the only animal that uses too s, pays taxes, or trades, 
and cannot live without trade. Isolate him from his fellows, and he © 
becomes a barbarian. Man’s right to trade is based upon his right to. 
himself, and to the products of his labor. Any obstacle in the way of 
exchanging those products for the products of other men’s labor infringes 
his eacred right to the pursuit of —— 

At great expense we remove the barat New York harbor; at greater 
expense we place there a greater bar. We destroy the one to facilitate 
trade, and build the other to hamper it. We deepen the channel through 

the lakes, and erect custom houses on their shores. If the removal of. 
natural obstructions in the pathway of trade at great expense of time and | 
money is wise, how can we justify the artiticial barriers maintained — 


between us and Canada? The mere statement of these propositions shows 


their inconsistency, aud it is a strange kind of logic that can justify both . . 
policies. When we consider the enormous expenditures made to improve 
our Isnd and water bighways and cheapen transportation, when we con- 
sider what science has done for us by the invention of time and labor sav- 
ing devices—all for the — of facilitating commerce—how can we. 
advocate or defend a policy that subverts al) this, and substitutes for | 
natural obstacles remoted barriers made by law? If the obstructions | 
inte by nature should be destroyed, why should not these artificial — 
hinderances be repealed? 
expenditure of time, money and labor; to repeal the latter needs only the _ 
decleration by their votes of the people's will. oe 
Lord Salisbury says the policy of free trade may be noble, but it is not. 
business-like ; that when barriers are placed in the way of the products of 
his country, England should retaliate by placing barriers in the way of the | 
products of other countries. That is to say, {f our neighbor builds a fence _ 
or tears down a bridge between us, good business policy suggests that we | 
boild another fence or tear down another tridge. Our neighbor may | 
injure us, it is true, but our loss is not his gain ; nor can we, by aby post. 
bility, improve our condition by injuring him. We must inevitably lose if 
we make him lose, for both parties to a free trade profit by it. ; 
There are many kinds of free traders, so called. There are reciprocity . 
free traders, tariff reduction free traders, tariff reform free traders, anti. 
protection free traders, tariff for revenue tree traders. These are all 
Nmited or apologetic free traders, who want free trade sugar-coated to 
make it more palatable. But when I speak of a free trader understand me 
to mean a man who applies the rule to the end, a man who will follow. 
truth wherever she leads; who, knowing that trade is good, would destroy 
every obstacle to it, wherever found; who would abolish toll gates and 
trusts, and taxes upon industry and thrift ; who would remove not only the 
artificial barriers to trade, but, so far as practicable, the natural obstacle 
as Well ; who would make trade with all the world not only as free as it 1 
ah the States of our nation, but freer still—who would make trad 


This is a great trath, and it has been recognized by the. rofoundes 
thinkers. Grover Cleveland saw it when, in 1887, he sent his famous mes 


| sage to Congress. John Sherman saw it when he said, ‘‘ Obstacles to trade 


are born of that narrow, despotic spirit that built castles on the Rhine to 
plunder peaceful commerce.”” James G. Blaine saw it when he condemned 


|-a tariff echeme that would not open to us a market for another bushel o 


wheat or another barrel of pork. Count Tolstoi saw it when he com : 

himself to one of a class who by many tricks and devices constantly rob 

the r—when he said he was like a man riding on the shoulders of | 
t erman. ‘I encourage him ; I speak kind words to him ; I feed and 
clothe him ; I even pray for him ;—I do, in fact, everything except get off his 

shoulders.” Thomas Carlyle saw it when hesaid : ‘‘A full-formed horse will, | 

inany market, bring from twenty to as high as two hundred Friedrichsd’or; 
such is his worth tothe world. A full-formed man is not only worth nothing | 

to the world, but the world could afford him a round sum would he simply | 
to goand hang himself. Nevertheless, which of thetwo was the 


|-more cunningly-devised article, even as an engine? Good heavens! A 


white European man, standing on his two legs, with his two five-fingered < 
bands at bis shackle bones, and miraculons head on his shoulders, is worth, 
I should say, from fifty to a hundred horses.’’ 


Halt-hearted, timid reductionists say: ‘The arguments {n favor ot free 
trade are sound; but we must have a revenue with which to defray the 
expenses of government, and bow will you raise it?’ This is a fair ques- 
tion, and one which a real free trader delights to answer. Governmen 
must be supported by its citizens, and the burden should be divided among 
them bya just rule. But how? By the head? No; for this would make 
the weak pay as much as the strong, the poor as much asthe rich. Shal 
the rule of taxation measure the amount that each should pay by the con 
sumption of each? This is open to the same objection as the poll tax, 
and the resultant evils would be even greater. By that rule, 
a child, if he consume more than a man, would pay more toward defraying . 
—— expenses. This is certainly an unjustifiable rule of taxation. 

true rule is to take in taxes for the support of the community, that 
fund that is created by it, viz., land values. When we contend that indi- 
‘viduals are entitled to all that they produce in the form of wealth, why not — 
carry the reasoning further, and grant to the community that value which | 
is created by the exertion of all? If wealth is rightfully the property of .. 
bim who produces it, why is not land value righifully the property of the 
community which produces it? Land value is as much the creation of the 
community. and therefore its property, as the product of labor {fs the crea- 
tion, and therefore the property, of him who produces it. A taxon land | 
values is no impediment to trade; it denies no man’s natural right; it — 
places no embargo on production or exchange, and ts therefore absolutely | 
consistent with our thought of freedom. It simply takes for.the.commu-_ 
nity, and leaves to the individual, all that rightfully belongs to each. : 
Free trade, and what then? Free men, and all that phrase implies. 


Professor Bourne, of Adelbert College, followed Mr. Johnson. — 


Dodge spoke of the progress of the free trad 





Exchange makes progrees 





To remove the former requires immense 
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. Democratic party. William Helsiey humorously criticised the free traders 
~ for their independence of party and their need of party discipline. 


Felix Roserberg prop2sed the memory of Gilbert W. Henderson, one of 


= the founders of the-clab, which was drunk in silence, and an adjournment 
was taken after 2 o’clock a. M., at the end of one of the most brilliant and 
enjoyable banquets ever held in Cleveland. 


| SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


The Single Tax le a tax en land, regardicm ef its imprevements and in 
propertion teitevaiue. It implies the abolition ofall ether forms of tnx- 
ation, and the collection ef the public revenues frem this seurce 
lene. It weuld be CERTAIN, because land values are mest eanily 
\ppraised ; WISE, because, by diaceuraging the withdrawal ef land from 
ase and encouraging its imprevement, it weuld expand opportunities fer 
aber, augment wealth, and increase the rewards of industry and thrift; 
EQUAL, because every one would pay tnxes in prepertien te the value of 
the land, of right the commen preperty ef all, which he apprepriated te his 
wa use; nud JUST, because it would fall not upon Inber, enterprise, and 
‘thrift, but upen the value of a special privilege. It is more fully expinined 
“te the Stagle Tax Platform in another column; and in “‘ Progrem and 
‘Peverty,”? by Henry George, every peint is discumed and every ebjection 
nawered. 


- Phe underlying principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally to all, 
and that the best way to secure substantial justice is to tax the occupant an a.nount 
equal to the yearly value of the land—is sound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, 
September #4, 189 


"We have no hesitation in declaring our belief that the ideal taxation lies in the 
Single Land Tax, laid exclusively on the rental value of land, independent of improve 
“ments-—New York Times, January 10, 10021. 


‘Phe best and surest subject of taxation is the thing that perforce stays in one piace 
that is land.—New York Sun, August 26, 1991. 


“Every one of these taxes [on commodities and buildings) the ostensible taxpayer— 
‘the men on the assessor's books—shifts to other shoulders. The only tax he cannot 
shift is the tax on his land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1891. 


Phe Bee does not say that it will never be a full-fledged single tax advocate It 
believes in it in theory now; it pauses only on the threshold of doubt as to the expe- 
-diency under existing circumstances.—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 


he products of individual industry shoul remain at all times untaxed. Take the 
i al rental value of land without regard for improvements, no matter what it 
-amounts to. The community could put this fund to better uses than the individual 
: Jandlords.—St. Louts Chronicle. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


The National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Memn- 
phis committee in supplying news companies with single tax matter for 
their ready prints and plates. : 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 6. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Burleigh (Add), Germantown, Pa 
Balance reported last week................-seeeees 


ROUBLE So ei ce ec eve cc Secs —— 


Gæo. St. Jonn LEavens, Secretary. 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 

~The matl of Tae Srarpagp this week gives gratifying evidence of 
activity in the single tax movement both at home and abroad. There is 
‘ the usual amount of newspaper discussion, and of this a few significant 
-extracta are given below. 

Joseph Dana Miller contributes to a recent issue of Kate Field’s Washing- 
ton an admirable two-column article dealing with the errors of socialistic 
philosophy. It is a strong plea for individualism; just such a plea as 
“might be expected from so staunch and sound a single taxer as Mr. Miller. 

The Daily Era, of Bradford, Pa., gives two columns to a single tax argu- 

ment set forth in an address by O. G. Stewart before a recent meeting of 
~ the single tax club of Bradford. 

_. J. P. Ennis, of Seattle, Wash., has a communication in the Post Intelli- 
gence of that place defending the single tax theory against the editorial 
criticism of the Intelligence. Mr. Ennis would be glad to have THE 
ESTANDARD help to set the editor right, but we are willing to leave that task 
to those a little nearer the scene of action. The editor is sadly in need of 
such missionary work as is shown by the appended paragraph from his 
editorial article : 

_ 80 George would confiscate all the rent of land proper, exclusive of 
buildings and other improvements, by taxation. The workingman who 

as any property sees, however, that this proposition of George’s would 

ismantie the cottage-and protect the palace, and so the workingman no 
longer believes in a man whose — reduced to practice wouid rob labor 
and increase the income of Jay Gould. 
Rabbi Stern is still carrying on his single tax discussion through the col- 
-umnus of the Datly News, a Republican paper of Camberland, Md. 
— A NEW CANADIAN ADVOCATE, 

The Templar, a new week:y paper published at Hamilton, Ont., with W. 

W. Buchanan as editor and manager, advocates prohibition, but also, to 
quote its prospectus, “a straight singie tax on land values’? and ‘“ nation- 
alization of transportation and currency.”’ 

The Orange County Farmer, published at Port Jervis, N, Y., sharply 
takes to task a correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Spectator,” who declares : 
‘* Youre vaunted panacea (land values taxation) has failed; your savior 

cannot heal.” The editor gently reminds his correspondent that the 
_ panacea has not been tried, and says : 


_ This system of land values taxation wonld shift the burden to the cities 
and to the millionaires; farming would look up, the mortgages would be 

{fted, and the era of returning prosperity would bless the rural populace 
with plenty and happiness. 


_. Nobert Grieve finds space in the Board of Trade Journal of Providence, 
R. [., to urge as a remedy agatnst the demoralizing speculation of land 
booms going on in nearly all parts of this country the taxation of all land, 
‘used or unused, upon its fair market value. 
MR. ESTELL ON FAMILIAR GROUND. 
W. B. Estell, himself for a great part of hi3 life a miner in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania, but now an agent for the Reform Club of this city, 
as an admirable five-column article in the New York World’s Monthly 
upplement for May. Mr. Estell deals with the anthracite combination of. 
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Pennsylvania, and shows that special legislative privileges to the owners of 


vast natural opportunities have made the combination the master at once 
of the coal market and of many thousand enslaved miners. Mr. Estell’s 
remedy is the repeal of laws conferring special privileges’ upon the great 
coal-catrying and coal-mining corporations, and such an application of the 
single tax to coal lands as shall make it unprofitable for the monopolist to 
hold such lands out of use. Mr. Estell’s article is written with the grasp 
and vigor that usually characterize his work, and it isin every way & val- 
uable and creditable ;erformance. - 

R. T. Snediker of Ha:tivrd, Kan., is at it again. ‘This time he has four . 
and a-half columns in the Topeka Tribune reporting a foreclosure of a real 
estate mortgage in the year 1902. It isa picturesque and powerful single 
tax argument expressed in admirably clear and graceful English. 

The newly-organ!zed Brooklyn Builders’ Association, in enumerating its. 
objects, notes the fact that vacant lots are assessed at only about 30 per 
cent. of their value, and that when they are improved with buildings the 
asssssment Js at once increased. The association suggests that if the policy 
pursued ia Paris of exempting new buildings from taxation for two years. 
cannot be followed, the assessment upon an improved lot at most should. 
not exceed that upon the vacant lot. 


SINGLE TAXERS AT SYRACUSB. 
A. J. Wolf writes from Brooklyn : 


The high character of the delegates and alternates was a noteworthy ~— 
feature of the Syracuse Convention. Many looked like country. store. 
keepers and there was a large sprinkling of farmers. The heelers and — 
sharpers were conspicuous by their absence. There was little drinking 
and no rowdyism. When tke hour for opening approached, the delegates, | 
etc., proceeded quietly in groups and singly to take their placcs, without | 
confusion or excitement. It was not a shouting crowd, but they were. 
entbusiastic applauders of every sentiment based on principle, and their 
quick and intelligent reaponses made a single taxer feel quite at home. [ 
believe that Henry George could have made that assemblage tear the roof 
open with their shouts. The marked difference between their appearance 
and conduct and those of the attendants of the ordinary political conven- 
tion was so observable that the Syracuse Standard (Rep.) called attention 
to it in a very complimentary editorial. The mere fact that such a superior 
body of Democrats could act independently of the party machine is a very 
encouraging sign for the political reformer. 

Advantage was taken of the presence of many single tax men to call an 
impromptu meeting at the Globe Hotel on the morning of May Slet. 
Owing to the difficulty of publishing a notice and to a desire not to excite 
distrust the attendance was comparatively small, but there were repre- . 
sentatives from New York city, Brooklyn, Syracuse, Poughkeepsie and . 
Cohoes. Marked progress of single tax ideas among the farmers was 
reported. It was agreed that most important propaganda work cau be 
done by caliing attention to local abuses in taxation and suggesting the 
remedy. Mention of the single tax is not necessary and perhaps not 
advisable, for the object lesson will bring the cat into view. Circulation of 
the Congressional edition of ‘Protection or Free Trade?” was urged, 
and it was suggested that Tas StanpakD could stimulate this movement. 

There was some discussion as to the likelihood of securing a few mem- 
bers of the State Legislature by concentrated effort. in close districts 
created by the new apportionment. It was thought that such action might 
in some instances be crowned with success, and it was determined to watch | 
and take advantage of all opportunities. it had been intended to discuss. 
the advisability of forming a State league, but lack of time prevented its 


consideration. 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


W. L. Crossman has a first-page column in the Labor Leader of Boston, 
urging the single tax as a solution of the labor problem. The editor pro- 
nounces it a clear and lucid statement. 

Mr. Crossman recently brought up for discussion in his Typographical 
Union a resolution reciting the parallelism of ‘‘fat’’ in the composing .- 
room and land, and declaring in order that the equal right of all to the use 
of Jand may be secured, it is not only just but it becomes necessary that the 
rental value of land should go into the public treasury to defray the 
expeises of government, in order that no person shall derive any advan- 
tage over other persons by the ownership of natural opportunities. There 
was only one opponent of the resolution, but as only a few members were 
present the vote was postponed. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has passed an act allowing towns to 
exempt manufacturing property from taxation for a period of six years. 

William Lloyd Garrison lectured before the Single Tax Club of Meriden, 
Conn., this week, explaining the single tax to a small but attentive 
audience. 

F A CHANCE FOR ENLIGHTENMENT. 

It is interesting to know that the State Tax Conference of Pennsylvania, 
made up of tive representatives from each of the six great business {nter- | 
ests in the State, has discussed the single tax without having a fit. The: 
committee appointed to report upon the tax laws of the various States. 
notes that advocates of the single tax insist that it carries the promise of 
lightening the burden of the poor, and the committee thinks it therefore 
deserving of consideration. The committee notes that Pennsylvania 
approaches nearer than any other State or country in the world to the 
single tax policy, but adds that the Pennsylvania laws are open to all the 
objection of the single tax and show none of its advantages. The commit- 
tee believes that a separate valuation for land and for buildings thereon 
in all the large cities would show that the taxation of land and the exemp- 
tion of buildings would diminish the burden on the homes of the poor, 
provided that at the same time personal property should also be taxed, 
but that taxation on land alone without personal property would give 
the opposite result. This report ought to furnish an opportunity to our 
friends in Pennsylvania to enforce the true principles of the single tax 
upon the State Tax Conference. 


WHAT THE WEST 18 DOING. 


J. W. Garwood of Troy, Ohio, sends Taz Stanpakp a clipping from the 
Miami Union, being a letter from A. F. Broomhall, setting the editor right. 
upon the single tax. The editor had declared that the system would impose 
all the taxes onthe farmers. Mr. Broomball makes the error amply 
apparent. 

Mr. Garwood reports that Postmaster Nata Clyde, of Troy, has become a 
single taxer under the tuition of Mr. Broomhall. He adds that there are 


_ several other converts at Troy ‘‘ who are. helping to spread. the disease.”* | 





6AInno §. 


Mr. Garwood has hopes of the editor of the Troy Democrat, through 

wwhose colamns Mr. Garwood hac “explained the cat-astrophe which we 
aretrying to bring about.” Congressman Gantz brought home to Troy 

1,000 copies of “St. George.” 

- Blerence A. Burlcigh writes fram Germantown, Penn., reporting a 

mecting of the Single Tax Propaganda Association. She says : 

‘Dhe first of weekly open air mectings was held in front of the Philadelphia 
and Reading freight station on last Wednesday evening, with permission 
wf the police. Before the meeting closed fully a hundred people were in 
the andience, most of them very much interested. “That's it!’ “ That's 
the right doctrine 2” could be heard when some special point was made by 
speakers. They were Messrs. Brown, Froct, Horan, Shoemaker and 
"She Germantown club is reading and discussing “ Progressand Poverty ” 

@t ite bi-monthly meetings. Two uew members have joived the club the 
pact month, making a membership of forty or more. 


CHICAGO'S ACTIVITY, 


Warren Worth Bailey writes from Chicago under date of June 4: 

- The World's Fair is drawing people hither from all parts of the country, 
and among them there isa sprinkling of single taxers. This was made 
matavle in our club on Thursday evening when it was addressed by D. 

ebater Groh of Boston, whe had among his interested auditors Ralph E. 

ort of California and Edward Quincy Norton of Alabama. Me. Huyt has 
heen here for some time, and Mr. Groh aud Mr. Norton are moe recent 
miditions to the single tax colony from abroad. They have all fvund a 
wondial welcome here, and others who may have their eyes turned in this 
@irection may rest assured of finding friends when they come. 

- Mr. Groh gave bis experience in single tax work, dwelling particularly 
spon the methods of the Boston Question Club and the single tax organiza- 
tion of that city. He thought the work had been exceedingly effective 
ghere, eepecial!y the outdoor meetings, and he sugzested that similar work 
$m Chicago might profitatly be undertaken. He ceclared that Massachu- 
eette was honeycombed with single tax sentiment, as the result of the 

‘orte of the Boston single taxers. 

Mr. Norton spoke at some length regarding conditions in Alabama, and 
gubecqeentiy several members of the club touched upon Mr. Groh’s sug- 
ous. Mr. White expressed the general feeling when he declared it to 

pe his belief that Boston methods were scarcely applicable to Chicago 

-eming to the peculiar conditions due to the not-yet-forgotten labor demon- 
‘g@irations which culminated iu the Heymarket explosion. Mr. White 
Shonght that every present effort of singe tax men should be directed to 
— of the Congre-sional Record edition of ‘ Protection or 

ae cade?” 

Me. Wells and others alco epoke brictiy in a similar vein. 

Next Thureday evening Robert Cumming will — on “ The Sweating 
Eviland its Cure.” The following week Thomas Haudford is expected to 
wposk on the quota system, and on the 234 Professor Thomas E. Will, of 
Appicton, Wis., will deliver an address, He occupies the chair of political 
eoonomy tv Lawrence University, and upon this occasion he will make his 

- iet formal declaration in favor of the single tax. He is a Harvard man 
Of Gmetalents. On the same evening Tom L. Johnson will be present, aud 
‘weexpect Judge Maguire, Mayor Winston and several other prominent 
wicsittors. This meeting will probably be held in some large hall iv order to 
aocommodate ali who desire to hear Professor Will, and see the other 
gucets of the eveninc. - 

Me. Peter Burt of Glasgow, Scotland, a member of the manicipal couacil 

of that city and a prominent worker in the land restoration movement of 

his mative country, called on me yesterday with a letter from Mr. George. 

He the most cheering news of the progress of our cause in &cot- 
fend, saying that sentiment there was strongly in our favor. If it were 

mot for onteide jufluences he thought thet Scotiand would bave the single 

Rax in two years, and even as it ic that end is not far off. 

Me. Herne hes made an excellent impreseion with “Shore Acres,”’ now 

- — “Uncle Xat.“ and I have seen no one who was not delighted with 
play. 

. ‘Volce has suspended. ‘ 

J —2— Brown and family have gone to their summer home at Macinac 


Ringle Tax Vagaries, by “Edgeworth,” in the Religio-Philosophical 
‘Souraal of Chicago, is so fall of errors and of ignorant mis-statements 
‘which heve been set right a hundred times that Toe Staxpanp cannot 
_. Waste space in discussing the article. 

i WORK IN IOWA. 

. W.E. Brokaw writes from Des Noines under date of June 3: 


Saat wight Colonel R. G. Scott read a paper before the Reform Clab on 
Tee How of Reform.” His answar was, ‘‘Politics.”” An interesting dis- 
euaion followed. The Interest in the club coatinues to grow. Next 


Hen. Thomas Bowman is going to reach with “Protection cr Free 
Teate” overs Republican voter in his district (the eeventh of Iowa), and in 

thietask he has the efficient aid of Me. Brokaw. 

. Mr. Brokaw sends a sample letter from a Republican reader of the 
- Register, who acke for a copy of “ Protection or Free Trade?” and prom- 
face to read it throngh. Another man writes: ‘Please send me Mr. 
Goorge’s book on ‘ Land Tax, etc.’ [am anxious to study his theory.”’ 
‘Quincy A. Glase, of Winfield, Kan., sends to Tat STANDARD a Dews- 
paper report of the People’s party convention of Crowley county. The 
monvention <lenounced the assessors for reducing the valuation of railroad 
_ property, and thereby chittiog the{ourden of taxation from the corporations 
no ihe <houlders of the people. Mr Glass says that he was dissuaded 
feom introducing free trade resolutions, though he fs in nodoubt that 
Shey would have passed without difficulty, as the People’s party men are 
rapidly becoming free traders. 

Jobn Eaton, a former Democratic candidate for Congress, announce] 
- feat he is not a tariff reformer but a tariff abolisher. This speech’ was 
tremendously applauded. . 

Mr. Glass bes recently hada discussion with Colonel Fick on the tariff 
question. Colonel Fink admitted that the tariff did not work well in all 
~ @ases. The editor of the Alliance local paper says : 

A tariff simply means a tax on the consumer, a tax to be raised 
Sndivectiy from the consumer by a tari® on imported articles for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue with which to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment. hen it goes beyond this {t becomes a protective or a prohibitive 
Serif. That it is a truct-breeding system canuot be dented. The people 
. Begin to realize this, and the protective tariff system is doomed. 


_ “WW. H. T. Wakefield writes from Lawrence, Kau., giving facts as to the 
‘Beople’s party in that State. He saye that the old greenbackers are not 


ly active in the party, and that the sub-treasury or warehouse sys- 
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tem is advocated almost exclusively by former Republicans. Most of the 
old greenbackers oppose ft. A seutiment in favor of the schome was never 
strong in Kansas. It has been dropped from the issue everywhere, save in a 
few Southern States, and it is likely to be eliminated from the nationa! plat- 
form to be adopted in Omaha. ° 


Interest in the question of land monopoly is steadily supplanting iaterest - 


in the money question. There are many advocates of the incowe tax | 
among the converts from the old parties, but the greenbackers are largely 

single tax advocates, and they comprise many of the best speakers and | 
writers. One of the last utterances of the late Senator Plamb was a declara- 
tion that the People’s party must practically embrace the Henry George — 


system of taxation. Mr. Wakefield believes that if the old parties continue — 


their policy of trying to minimize their differences a new party is inevita- 


ble, and that soon. : 
A REVIVAL AT BATTLE CREEK. 


Alexander Burman writes from Battle Creek, Mich., to say that the . 


Single Tax Club has been revived and has organized a plan of. campaign. : 
The club is to have local speakers of whatever political and economic 
belief make addresses at the club’s headquarters. These meetings are to 


ve open to the public, and it is expected that single tax discussions will be 
excited. The first meeting was addressed by the Rev. W. D. Simonds, who - 
seems to be a subject for single tax missionary work. The asseasors, A. E. 
Preston and Mr. Burnham, a single taxer also, led in the discussion that — 
followed the address. [he next meeting will be addressed by the editor of 
the local Republican paper, who will taik upon the silver question. The 
Rev. Peestou Barr, of the Episcopal church, and Professor Aubruy, princt- 
pal of the public school, spoke at a recont meeting of the club. — 
is a single taxer with a touch of socialism. J ae 

L. H. Hoch, of Adrian, Mich., writes : eee 


The Lake Superior De ::ocrat is the best all-round weekly newspaper pub- . 
[ished in Michigan. J. Maurice Finn, editor and proprietor, is one of the . 


keenest aud most forcible writers in the State, and a man of splendid 


influence in the upper peninsula. I had the pleasure of meeting him at the 
State convention in Muskegon, last month, and was particularly pleased to. 
find him wholly iu accord with the sentiment of a large number of the dele- 
gates, that the Demucratic platform should be against the entire system of 
tariff taxation, instead of a declaration for ‘‘ tariff for revenue only.” He 
believes with thousand of other American citizens that a tariff is the 
worst of all methoda of raising public revenues, and that the best way to 
reform it is to abolish it. 

The columns of the Democrat have waged relentless war against protec- 
tiou since the first issue of the paper, and recently began to point the way 
to the real remedy—the single tax. Mr. Finn isa man of strong convic- 
tions and absolutely fearless in his utterances on public questions. Being 
convinced of the justice of the new Gospel, he will be found one of its most 
valiant supporters. The following extract from the issue of May 28 leaves. 
no room for doubt as to the position of the Democrat on this great 
question : 

“‘ The land value tax in Ishpeming would (1) open up natural opportuni- 
ties, {. e., the mining lands now held out of use, and let the city grow; (2) it — 
would make it easier for workingmen and others to secure homes; (3) it: 
would lower rent of business and residence sites; and, (4) probably most 
important of all, it would extract the teeth of the dragon, Monopoly, ren- 
dering it powerless to either prohibit free speech or terrorize the residents 
{nto subjection by threats of discharge or boycott. . 

** These certain effects of a single re.icdy should command the attention . 
of every freedom-loving American. The change ought to'be opposed by 
one class—the fellows who get their wealth by cornering a natural bounty, 
and they, as such, have no rights under God’s sun.”” 


William Mathews, of Black Buttes, Wyo., bas a communication in a 
recent issue of the Rock Springs, Wyo., Independence protesting against 
the editor's idea that such public functions as involve the exercise of 
monopoly powers should not be administered, or at least controlled by the 
government. 

E. Q. Norton writes from Nashville, Tenn., that he was the only delegate 
to the Farmers’ Alliance Conference at Birmingham opposed to the third 
party idea, but he won over enough delegates to defeat the proposition to 
form a third party. One of the executive committee assured him that there — 


should be no eplit in the Democratic party, and Mr. Norton adds that the | é 2 : 4 


party will be solid for the Democratic nom‘uee for the Presidency. — 
The West Side of Independence, Oregon, applies the single tax argu- 
ment locally in this effective fashion : 


Lard has no value until twoor more men want the same plece;and as 


“ulation iucreases, land values grow. Do you see? It is because of 
ortiand’s population that land there is valuable. Now, as this value was 
created by everybody, why should not everybody share in the benefits that 
accrue from this vast accumulation of wealth? What right have the few 
to reap ali the benefit of the wealth thet is created by the many? Here's 
the point : the few shou'd not be allowed any such privilege, but the full 
rental value of the land should be taken in taxes each year. 
this would be to materially lessen taxes, and with all taxes levied on land 
values, regardiess of improvements, taxes would be paid in every instance 
by those most able to pay them. . — 

Dr. M. R. Leverson writes from Charlotteville, Va., that he is about to 
explain the single tax to a Farmers’ Alliance meeting at that place. The : 
farmers all denounce the single tax as a cunning device of the monopolists | 
to heap taxes on the overtaxed farmers, and Dr. Leverson seems to have a 
virgin field. . 

The Ocala Banner, of Ocala, Fla , thinks that next to the single tax a 
progressive income tax is the best system of taxation that could be devised. 
The Banner probably knows, however, that the best argument against the 
injustice of any sort of income tax is to be found iu the sound and frresist- 
ible argument in favor of a single tax upon laud values. 


IMPORTANT WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 
Our San Francisco correspondent sends this under date of May 25: 


The Labor Congress, held in this city laet week, May 20 and 21, put iteelf _ 5 ase 
equarely on record in favor of the single tax. The congress was compose? «=~ 


of delegates, numbering about 200, from the various trades unions and . - 
other labor organizations of the Pacific Coast, and was called to consider 
and formulate ‘*demanda’”’ in the interest of labor, to be pressed on the. 
attention of the Legislature for enactment into law. The action of the | 


Congress on the tax question is largely due to Mr. John King, an active - 


member of the Single Tax Association. In committee be introduced the 
Shriver short platform as a resolution, but in deference to some State 
socialist dreamers who were opposed to giving the single tax so much 


prossinenos, it was cut down to the last line, and in substantially that 


form it was adopted, as follows : 





Mr. Barr 


The result of | 
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tlon by Clement M. Bailhache. 


to consider the only true title to ownership. 
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‘ Resolved, That we adopt the principle of the single tsx on the rental 
value of land.”’ 

Another resolution demands the abolition of the poll tax, and another 
the exemption of homesteads from taxation to the extent of $1,000. Thus, 
while declaring in favor of the ultimate doctrine they proceeded, con- 
sistently, in the line of practical politics to attack in detall the points of 
least resistance—the odious poli tax and the taxation of homesteads. 


The other resolutions were: That the only solution of the transportation 


problem is government ownership of all railroads, telegraphs and tele- 
phones; no extension of Pacific Railroad debts; government to build, own 
and operate the Nicaragua Canal; equal wages for like service without 
regard to sex; prohibition of child labor; compulsory education; repeal of 
all pauper, tramp, aud conspiracy laws; compulsory payment of wages 
weekly; making it the duty of district attorneys to bring suit to recover 
wuges Without cost to platotiff. 

The Tulare county convention of the People’s party, held last Saturday, 
to choose delegates to the State Convention, soon to be held, unanimously 
ado,ted a resolution asking an amendment of the State Constitution 
proviing for ratification of laws by popular vote; an amendment provid- 
ing for the exemption from taxation of all trees, vines and growing crops, 
aud improvements upon lands not exceeding #t.000 in valuc belonging to 
any one person. 

The resolution a3 introduced stood at 3,000, but one of its timi{d friends 
feared its fate at that figure and moved an amendment to tho lesser figure. 
His fears were not well founded ; it would probably have passed at $5,000, 

‘But that is not material; the important thing is that a start is made—the 
thin edge of the wedge inserted into patty polities. Let me urge that this 
is a most important line of single tax work. The writer of the letter from 
which | obtain the above says: 

‘1 am satistied that if single tax men will unite on agitation along this 
line and leave free trade alone, the single tax will be realized in one or 
more States in less than ten years. Their Democratic free trade craze will 
not reach the goal in ten decades.”’ 

My opinion is that single tax men should work both lines with all their 
might. 

The debate at the Peoples’ Lyceum last Sunday was a complete rout of 
the opponents of the single tax. James 8. Reynolds opened with a thirty 
minutes’ statement of principles, aims and methods, so forcible that the 
opposttion abandone( their usual shifty objections aud had recourse only 
toa denial of self-evident facts. . 

Atthe Single Tax Soctety, Mc. A. H. Sanborn was the principal speaker 
Sunday ovening. Enumerating social and industrial reforms, he named 
that of taking ground rent for public revenue as of first importance, both 
as to the magnitude of the reform irssif and as tothe influence it would 
exert in clearing away obstacies to others. 

THE NEWS ABROAD. 

The &cottish Land Restoration Confederation has sent out a circular 
with brief minutes of the last mecting of the Federation Council which 
took place at Glasgow May 21. Tho secretary, N. McClennan, reported 
that a larger circulation of documents than usual was effected the last 
quarter. He finds it expedient to keep on hand a larger stock of the chief 
works of Henry George and other single tax writers. Hereafter leaflets 
explaining the principles of land restoration will be issued from time to 
time. The open air propaganda has been resumed. There was a long 
discuesion in the council upon the opportunities for propaganda work to 
be afforded at the coming general Parliamentary election, and a resolution 
was adopted calling upon local associations to consider the best means for 
bringing forward the land question during that struggle. 

The Westminster Review for May contains an article on land nationaliza- 
Here is a paragraph showing the writer’s 
- doctrinal soundness: 

The proposition tbat land is nota fit subject for individual ownership 


may be demonstrated tn several distinct ways. It may be shown, for 
iustance, that to allow a few citizens of a State to own the land comprising 


~ the State leads to the practical enslavement of such of the rest of the citi- 


zens as are not capitalists, and that if chattel slavery is wrong, private 
ownership of land is wrong. Another way of arriving at the came result is 
Is it not the right of « very 
man to the product of his own labor? If so, then only that which can be 
produced can be the subject of ownership. Now, land cannot be produced, 
aud so cannot properly be ownel. Good and convincing as these reasons 
are, I prefer to rest the claims for land nationalization upon the two fol- 
lowing propositions: 1. All human beings should have an equal right to 
live, 2. If some human beings own land and some are landless, all haman 
-betogs have not an equal right to live. 

8. M. Burrows, of ,London, in a letter from Monte Carlo to the West 
Kent Advertiser, writes: ‘‘I am one of that sort myself, having vacant 
lots ia my native town -in America which have considerably increased in 
value without any effort on my part. I dare say I could sell some of the 
land adjoining the Phoeaix mill for more than it cost me, but I don’t appre- 
ciate such gifts, and would be glad to see my fellow-citizens in America 
and England taking their unearned increment in taxes, instead of putting 
into a big gamble, in which the grand prizes fall to those who happen to 
hold titles to land where towns grow up, or railways, canals and commerce 


contre, or where coal or iron is found.”’ 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. . 

Divisions A and B—Thomas Curtis Clarke, 1 Broadway, New York, in 
an article on rapid trensit in the June Scribner, says: ‘‘So long as a poor 
man can buy an acre of Jand within an hour’s ride of that city where he 

_ finds constant work * * * he will never allow Henry George to tax his 





_- little home out of existence for the good of an imayinary creature of the 


brain called scciety.”’ 

Divisions C, F and G—Mrs. Lucy Stone, Dorchester, Mass. Mrs. Stone 
is a prominent woman euffragist, and in a letter to the Boston Post, com- 
menting on an editorial on the continuance of a government by the people, 
says: “ An oligarchy of sex is no government of the people. This monop- 
oly of the sole right to vote is the worst and wickedest monopoly that 
exists. It is a thousand pities to lead anybody to suppose that by exclud- 
ing all women from their right to vote they bave cet up or can set up & 
government of the people. © . 

~~ Division D—Dr. C. A. Norton, 1434 Q street, Washington, D. C. 








Division E—Hon. A. Patten, 236 Ninth street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Above gentlemen are interested in the single tax, and outside suggestion 
would do much to bring them to a conclusion. 

Divisions H and I—Henry Stivers, editor Des Moines, Iowa., Leader, in 
&@ paper recently read before the Prairie Club, said: ‘‘How can land be- 
property? itis not the result of any man’s toil or ingenuity. * * * 
Ownership of land is nothing more than an opportunity for employment. 

* ® * Constructive possession and ownership of land should be for- 
ever abolished. The only test of right should be actual persoual occupancy 
ani use of land by the person claiming it.“ But he dues not yet advocate 
the single tax. 

Division J—Frank R. O'Neill, in care of N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 
Company, S St. Charles street, St. Loui-, Mo.; and Division K—J. Vos- 
burgh, same address, would like to know about the single tax, particularly 
in its probable cffect on the position of salesmen. 

Divisions L and M—Alb:rt Fitch, Jr., Central City, Neb., prominent 
member of the Prohibition party iu this section; is a farmer, and arguments 
from that and the ethical points of view would be best. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker for whatever he believes in. 

Divisions N and O-Rev. Firth Stringer, Elgin, Ill., knows something of 
our ideas, but tbinks the time has not yet come for their advocacy. 

Hereafter please address me at P. ©. Box 471, New York City, instead o 
my former address. MARIAN DANA MACDANIEL, Secretary. 








$ TO QUESTIONS. — 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE WHOLE WORLD. 

G. Vogelsang, of San Marcos, Texas, wishes to know “ how Tug Stranp-- 
ARD stands on absolute reciprocity and free trade with Asia and Africa?’ | 

Tne STANDARD favors absolute free trade with all the world, which of. 
course includes Asia and Africa. As to reciprocity, it is a silly attempt to 
reconcile the principles of free trade and protection, but as free trade is 
better than reciprocity so reciprocity is brtter than protection. Mr. Vogel- 
sang encloses with his question a communication of his own to the Gal- 
veston Daily News. His communication, while urging free trade, says: 
‘* Nobody here or in Europe would want to compete with the cheap man- 
ual labor of Asia or Africa, on account of difference in race and habits. 
Therefore such labor and goods should be strictly excluded.”’ 

Mr. Vogelsang will do well to pursue his studies in political economy a 
little further. He will learn then that Asia and Africa can undersell 
America and the reset of the world in only such articles as by reason of 
climate and special ckill the people of Asia and Africa are pecullarly fitted 
to produce. If Asta and Africa can produce certain articles cheaper than 
we can produce them at home, it {s good economy, political and otherwise, 
for us to buy those things of Asia and Africa, and make comething in 
exchange which We can produce more cheaply tran the people of Asia and 
Africa can produce such otherthings. Perhaps Mr. Vogeleang believes 
that Asia and Africa can make everything cheaper than we can, but can 
Mr. Vogelsang imagine the American people folding their hands and quietly 
starving on this acconnt ? 

As a matter of fact the labor of Asia and Aftica is not in most things 
any cheaper than the labor of America. A railway contractor who had 
built railroads in a great many countries of the world testified that {t 
cost as much per mile to build railways in Britieh India with Jabor at 
something like nine cents per cay as it cost in Indiana with labor at $1.35 
per day. Did it ever occur to Mr. Vogelsang thet labor may be worth 
about what it costs, and that the intelligent man at $2 a dav may be four 
times as effective as an ignorant and unskilled man at 50 cents per day ? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—B. C. Keeler writes from St. Louis under date of May 28: Will 
you permit me to urge on single tax men throughout the country 
the importance of procuring petitions to their Congressmen asking the lat- 
ter to vote for Tom L. Johnson’s measure—THonse bill 319—-providing for the 
exemption of improvements in the District of Columbia from taxation, and 
for taxing the land to its full value? It isa splendid place to try the single 
tax. The Federal Government now taxes the whole people of the United 
States, and pours out the money like waterto beautify the district, and 
the land speculators there get the benefit. To circulate ruch a petition will 
not only help to procure the passage of a good bill, but it will be 
a fine test of the growth in each Congressichal district of 
the sentiment in favor of the idea. I went about St. Louis recently 
with such a paper, and the readiness with which it was signed by the most 
prominent men in the city was a revelation of the progress of sentiment in 
favor of the single tax. It was simply amazing! Men attached their 
names eagerly, and expressed thanks at being allowed to do so, who three 
years ago would have almost insulted me for proposing such athing. So 
gratifying was the sentiment that that feature alone was worth all the trou- 
ble it took to circulate the document. The bank presidents, merchant. 
ptinces, and millionaires went on record without hesitation. No effort was 
made to procarc signatures from the masses, who would easily have 
swelled the names to thousands. Only those were solicited whose names- 
stand for a great city, and who mould its opinions. 

This work should be done immediately, as the bill is liable to be reported 
back from the committee at almost any time. In starting the petition, use 
care in getting the first three or four names. Let them be men of command- 
ing influence, either by reason of wealth or business or liberal and progress- 
ive ideas, orall three. After that everything is easy. 

Often, when the paper is first presented toa man,he asks, ‘*‘ What do I care’ 
what they do in the District of Columbia?” But when it is explained that 
the object is to put the single tax on trial in the District, he sees the point 
and immediately declares himself either for or against it, and usually it fs 
in favor. Some men here signed who do not belfeve in the single tax, but 
they were willing, from sheer economic curiosity, to see the medicine tried 
on some other man’s dog. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 

AMi department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world, that are 
at current interest and pormanoent value, and illustrate social and political prob- 
Information from trustworthy sources {s solicited. 


NEW BEDFORD'S ASSESSMENT. 























































































widen Picasant street in New Bedford, Mass. The counsel for the estates 
of Eticebeth T. Wood and Stephen Tabor declared that the damage of 
property from widening the street ten feet wculd amount to between €75,000 
gnd $100,000. it appears, however, that, according to the assessors’ books, 
She total valaation of buildings upon Pleasant street is $22,100, and of land 
$98,900; the value of the land to be taken in the widening of the street 
would, according to this valuation, smount to exactly €4,896.34. The Daily 
Moercary, of New Bedford, says: 

it will be acen by examination that there seems to have been no system 
— — ee a it was claimed at the hearing that the 


damage to the property through taking off a strip of 13.49 rode would be 
— —— #100000, the assessors’ valuation makes the amount 


“The ae Ge in discussing the same subject, has this : 
‘The azecneors’ valuation of the ten-foot strip at $4,596.34 as against —— 
of Mr. Clifford at $73,000 or $100,000, is, to say the least, curious, and ope 
ovnsiderable chance ior critivism of the peculiar methods employed by ot the 
@mpensors in valuation—a pretty strong argument in favor of the plotting 
achome now agitated in the enginécring department. 
The Mercury, again, in discussing the question, compares the inequali- 
ties of arsoement in New Bedford to those noted in the Johnson Commit- 
See's report upon the District of Columbia assessment. The editor adds: 
‘Tero methods of relief are usually cased Ue the taxpayer seen 5S 
attention is called to the matter. One is of the asscesors, the other 
isabere of the eyetem. Just now tt is quite the fashion to invent a new 
—somcthing automatic, self.acting, which will put taxes where thoy 
and take them from places where they bave no right. It is fair, 
$00, to say that not ali the ideas which are led are entirely chi- 
merical. No end of faulte cxict in all systems of taxation that have ever 
been tried. And it is quite worth while to diccuss improvements. 


‘Mr. Winchester says in bis letter to Tne Stanpagp: 


As ehowing that the landholders of this community are held in high con- 
er ie ie by our assescors, I present the following valuations as assessed 
1891: 


Value of asreesed personal estate...............-.. $17,550,643 
Value of buildings, excluding land. .. ann | 3, 300; 324 
Value of Iand, excluding buildings................. 7 7,658)! 936 


Mr. Winchester ascures us that part of the property in question is totally 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


General Eppa Hunton, appointed Senator from Virginia to succeed the 
e Senator Barbour, took his seat June 1. 

The Fiorida Democratic Convention, under Alliance domination, sends 
mainetrocted delegation, partly for Cleveland and partly for Hill, to the 
Chloage convention, and demands unlimited free coinage of silver. 

- Reventy out of the seventy-two of New York’s February delegates to the 
(Chicago convention met in New York city June 6, and adopteda resolution 
to aupport Senator Hill for the Presidency until he shall be nominated or 
qwithdrawa. Benjamin Wood alone voted no. A resviution declaring 
Cleveland an impossibility wes prepared but not presented. 

James G. Blaiue has resigned as Secretary of State, and this action is 
taken as indicativg that he secke the presidential nomination. 

Acr. Blaine having dicavowed an interview in which be was made to say 
that be was not a candidate, the correspondent, an employee of the United 
“Press, declares the interview genuine and will make affidavit to that effect. 
~ ‘Zee Pope, iu a letter to the American bishops. exhorts them to work to 
the end that Catholic children may not attend echools without religious 
_§entraction. 

‘Tho Presbyterian General Assembly adopted a resolution declaring the 
‘id and New Testaments to be the infallible and inspired word of God, and 
-yecommending Presbyterian ministers who have ceased to believe this to 
hold their peace. 

A bursting dam flooded 0} Crock, in Pennsylvania, and an enormous 
“quantity of oil borne upon the flood was fired, with the result that from 250 
90300 persons perished at Titusville, Gil City, and intervening towns. . 

‘The House of Representatives bas passed the bill to tax those gambling 
$n the necessities of iffe. It isucually known as the anti-option bill. 
<Qregon has elected two Republican Congressmen and most of the State 
ticket. The Australian ballot system was uscd for the first time. The 
People's party developed unexpected strength. 

FOREIGN. 


There is a conspiracy on foot tp Hawaii to depose the Queen and estab- 
‘Vish a repeblic. The revolutionists are natives and friends of the natives. 
"Their leaders have been arrested. 

Mr. Gladstone bas “eclared his readinces to meet a deputation of work- 
Wagwen to present the eight-hour question. He admitte that a diecussion 
the hours of labor might be useful. Some weeks ago be positively 
@oectined to riceive such a delegation. 

‘Zhe Englieh coal miners’ strike has ended aud the miners accept a 10 
pet: peinction instead of the proposed 1 — — which 











- Byron Winchester calls attention to a3 interesting outcome of the plan to 











-_ * Norton fe largely responsible for this club. 


PERSONAL. 
Our friends will rejoice to learn that that staunch free trader, the Hon. 
Michael D. Harter, Democratic reprecentative in Congress for the Fifteenth 
Ohio District, has been re-nominated by acclamation. 


Michael D. Harter was born at Canton, Ohio, in 184¢. On his father’s . 


side he is of German ancestry 


grandfather, Michael Harter, 
came to America from 
Schwabia, Germany. On his 
~ mother’s side he inherits Lrish 
blood, his great grandfather, 
a@ surgeon, coming from Ire- 
land in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His grandfather, 
Robert Moore, was a rep- 
resentative in Congress in 


BS 
\ 





century from Western Penn- 


his schooling and early 
business training at Canton, 
Ohio, where his father estab- 
i'shed the well-known private 
banking house of Isaac 
Harter & Sons. Congressman 
Harter, however, has lived for 
the past twenty-three years 
at Mansfield, Ohio, and it 


as the Representative of the Fifteenth Ohio District. Mr. Harter, as 


banker, manufactarer and farmer, has had exceptional business advan- — 


tages, and as his studies have always been In the line of economics, and as 


thes have been continu pus, it is not surprising that he should be at home © 


on such subjects as the tariff, taxation and the currency. He has at ail 
times been opposed to class legislation, and for thirty years, as boy and 
man. has been one of the most ac‘ive foes of a protective tariff. In this 
great work he has been the friend and co-worker of David A. Wells, 
Horace White, Joseph Medill, J. Sterling Morton, Henry George, John 
Quincy Smith, William M. Singerly, Frank Hurd, Henry Watterson, A. B. 
Farquahar, and the great company of men who have finallv overthrown the 
protective idea in America. 
friend of the working people, and althuugh a very large employer of men 
for nearly a quarter of a century, has never had a strike or misunderstand- 
ing with those employed in any of the various factories he is con- 
nected with. 


About a year ago, upon the death of an older brother, the late Mr. George . 


Dewalt Harter, Congressman Harter resolved to withdraw from active 
business, and to devote his time to the interests of his party and the public. 
Ia his words, he ‘‘ Thanked God and was content.” 
called a millionaire. This he is not, and apparently has no wish to be, for 
we know he never intends to add permanently a penny to what he now pos- 
sessee. While out of active busines himself, Mr. Harter has official connec- 

ion with a number of important enterprises. He is a member of the bank- 
ing house of Isaac Harter \ Sons, Canton, Ohio, and president of The 
Bormot Company, Cauton, Ohio; president of the Aultman & Taylor Co., 
and of The Mansfield Savings Bank at Mansfield; he is president of The 
Issac Harter Company, Fostoria, Ohio, and of The Western Straw Board 
Comp:ny at 8t. Mary's, Ohio, and is officially connected as a director with 
other railroad, insurance and manufacturing interests. All of these are 
under euch able management and control as to enable Mr. Harter to give 
hts whole attention to his public duties. 


We would like to have quoted from some of Mr. Harter’s published | 
speeches, writings and addresses, and to have said something about the | 


character aud spirit which guides his course in public and ia private life, 
and have spent a little space in referring tothe public estimate of his 
services and career, as well asthe hold he has upon the confidence and 
affection of the country, but we were forbidden todo tits by Mr. Harter 
when he sent usthe main facts in his life, and we respect his wishes in 
these particulars. Mr. Harter, by the way, has confessed that although not 


a single taxer, he must sooner or later face the single tax situation, and — 


reach a defiuite conclusion as to the philosophy of Mr. George. 


We give elsewhere a poem by Charles Leonard Moore from the Forum > 


for June. Mr. Moore is hatled by Dr. 8. Wetr Mitchell in the June Forum 
as anew poet. He seems to be the discovery of Dr. Mitchell, who came 


across a volume of Mr. Moore’s entitled Day Dreams; A Century of 


Sonnets,” printed privately at Philadelphia in 1888. Mr. Moore's sonnet 
fs quoted in Tue Stanpaxp partly because it has high poetic merit and 
partly because it expresses toward life and toward mere material success 
an attitude that should commend ftself to single taxers. Mr. Moore seems 
worthy to have dwelt just across the river from the good and wire and 
wholesome Walt Whitman, a man whom material poverty could not make 
poor, and who could not have been enriched by material wealth. 

Prof. A. L. McFadden, member of the Board of County School Examin- 
ers, of Benton county, Oregon, and a growing single taxcr, is fairly 
enthusiastic over what his friend Norton calls “ Little George's ” report of 
**Uur Tom's” District of Columbia single tax bill. 

The Cleveland Club, of Monroe, Benton county, Uregon, is sald to be 
unique. It has over seventy members, is absolutely free trade and Demo- 
cratic, holds weekly meetings, always bas a musical programme (vocal and 
instrumental), and women aud children attend. Cleveland’s pictare, deco- 
rat d with “the flag,"’ facesthe audience, and nearly every week Cleveland’s 
national advance is read from THe STANDARD, @ud free trade literature is 
distributed. Attorney-General George E. Chamberlain, president of tho 
State Association of Democratic C'ubs, congratulated it by letter, saying 
that if every county had such a club Oregon would be Dereouentiny Wil- 








and Lutheran faith. His - 
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is — there he goes to Congress 
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TO FORTUNE. 
By Charlies Leonard Moore ; from the Forum for June. 
Fortune, proud fool ! that deemest the heart of man 
Waked and won only by thy slight allure, - 
Enow that thy footatep seals those founts again 
That else were free, that else were full and pure ; 
Thou hast Life’s keys, and dost command auccess— Bey 
Success, poor shadow of the soul of hope ;__ — 
But all thy gain is present weariness — 
And the gods’ laughter from their unscaled slope. 
Go, harlot, with thy faces of regard, J 
Wind-varying for the lovers at thy side, 
I am not poor enough for thy reward, 
Honor and splendor in my heart abide;- 
I want thee not, save that thou kneel, andi 80 
Proffer thy service as cup-bearers do. 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE FROM CHICAGO. 

"i. A. Faller, a business man of Chicago, assures a reporter in the Even- 
ing Journal of that city that the passage of the ordinance providing for 
better street car communication with the south side will have an immedi- 






ato influence upon realty in that region, since all the districts now difficult of 


access will become participants in the activity of real estate values. Mr. 
Faller, or any other man, can see that such an improvement as is contem- 
plated will bring population to the region in question, and that the great 
bulk of the gain will go to those who own the land there and to such as 


enjoy other epecial privileges—the street railway companies, for example, 
Meanwhile those seeking homes will pay the land-owners increased rents 


and will contribute daily to the coffers of the railways. 


A DEMOCRATIC APOLOGIST. 
Council Bluffs (Iowa) Globe. 

If it is fair to presume that the Democrats endorsed a single tax when 
they quoted from Henry George’s writings on an entirely different eub- 
ject, it is also fair to presume that, in agreeing with Ingersoll’s views on 
the tariff, the Republican party, in whose employ he has been for years, 


- endorses his views on the Scriptures, and is therefore — to 


atheism. Which way will you have it? 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. ; 

Tue StanpakD is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, and is the leading 
single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price is 
$3.00 a year, payable in advance. | 

Standard Rxtension List for 1802.—To introduce Tas STanDARD to new 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers’ 
subscriptions for 1802 at $1.00. This offer is not for one year, but for the 
pertod from date of receipt of subscription to the last issue of 1802. 

Payment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should be 
drawn simply to the order of THE StanparD. In remitting in postage 
stamps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 
lisher much trouble. 

Bxpiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows 
the issue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date is an indi- 
cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subsecription at this office. 


Communications.—All communications for publication should beaddressed 


toEditor of Taz StanpaRp. Business letters should be invariably addressed 
to Tug Stanpakp, 42 University Place, New York, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION OF ‘“‘ THE STANDARD.” 


‘Regular subscriptions recelved this week. . rr i er 
Extension Be NO —— 2 
Trial J — 50: 
Total subecriptions for week ending June 6... OEE Ag ore nee Ee Cami 92 
cote subsecriptions..................-- se ese 6,240: 
Sales, e Coie eis owe Sie wiayeisia wie %, 4 67s diee eee See e Seer 3— Sere oe tee eee ae 500 
On hand tor future sales. pasvibeuten stots ceesce ices ceeneceseceas, @ 100 

Total circulation, issue — Janes 8.. — cbbttotcacdttcceceee — 6,962 
Less exchange and free list.. Bete rb ber 318 

TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION... 222... eee cece ec eect ec cerecceees 6,660 


For the purpose of enabling regular subscribers to see whether or not 
their respective States are sufficiently represented in the Extension List, we 
give the list by States. We make no comment; each subscriber may 
make his own. The list is as follows : — 


Alahama......... .. .... ....... 8 | Mississippi. ......... — 4 
A . 12Montana............ ........ 14 
California..................... 68Nebrasta............ ...... 35 
Canada ..........20-e cece ..... 136 | New Hampshire. —— 6 
Colorado........ .... . .. . ...... 46 | New Jersey ............. 2c eee 144. 
— — — — 74 New Mexico............ .... 16 
laware..................... 14 New York ............. 180 
District o of Columbia........... 43 | North Carolina................ 4 
Foroign....................... 8 | North Dakota...........-..... 2 
Florida ...................... 10 { Ohio. weoedese, E>. 
Georgia.......... .. .. . ........ 10 Oklahoma "Territory... ——— 2 
IUinois........................ 115 | Oregon..............64 
Indiana ............ ........... 25 Pennsylvania poet ccs wists — — 175 
— Territory ere ere 1 | Rhode Island. . eresiecens SE 
Sia dene aeee Shee stipe ee’ 130 | South Dakota. . —— 66 
Idaho wees ose Reeaes 1 Texas.......-...--sencccchnces 5t 
Kansas. ...... 2.2.2... c eee eee 40 | Temnessee ...........52..02-22. 27 
Kentucky ..................... V7 | Utah..... ——— 
Louisiana....... ............. 18Vermont ........... 
Maryland .......... .......... 8 | Virginia .........c. cc sieecene 
Massachuretts................. 167 | Weat Virginia. ........00.2... 
ianouri......... ee cece wees 98 | Wisconsin .......... 0000252 e ee 
Maine, ....5.. cee ese c ccc ctccee 44 | Washington............0..008- 
Minnesota.................006. 153 | Wyoming .......ccccccscccecee SB 
Michigan.............. 000000. 138 — 
Mexico.......... .............. 2 Total. occ cudcsvecescccees 2,700 


Persons, not now subscribers, who receive this issue of Tux STtanparp 
and wish tv subscribe for the year 1892, for one dollar, may do so by for- 
warding the money to Tus STaNDARD, 42 University place, New York City. 

All such subecribers will receive in addition to the paper, his choice from 
all of Henry George’s works in the best paper bound edition. 

The paper will be sent for four weeks on trial to any address for ten 
cents. : 


ADVERBISENG RATES OF THE STANBARG 


For Sune, July, and August, 1892. 


1s INCH, 7 AGATE LINES, 50c. EACH INSERTION. 
1 INCH, 14.“ “$1.00 * 


Discounts fer space to he consumed before September ist, 1883 
3 inches, 10 per cent.; 6 inches, 20 per cent.; 





desired dimensions. 


Always give the name of. the post office to which your paper is sent. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
ON NOOKS AND CORNERS. 





ALICE CHITTENDEN, 





- The housegeepers who are annoyed by want of 


cloeet room are legion. Especially is this true in 
country houses of a past architecture and in the 


city apartment houses, where each inch of space 


is of such account that little or none can be 


spared tor that most necessary adjunct to com- 
fortable living—a closet. 

A woman need not be much of a carpenter to 
overcome this deficiency, as faras it is possible 
todo so after it has been neglected in the first 
{ustance. Choose the farthest aud darkest cor- 
ner of your room. and with a carpenter’s rule, or 
even your tape measure, decide how large a space 
you are willing to have turned into a clothes 
recess. Then from a carpenter get two triangu- 
lar pieces of board an inch thick and of the 
About six feet and a half 
from the floor, if you are a tall person, fasten 
two strips of molding to the wall in the corner, 
using screws instead of nails if possible. On these 
reat your upper shelf; a foot and a half below 
place like strips of molding, and on these place 
the second shelf. The space between will hold 
your bonnet and glove boxes or articles of any 
deacription which it is desirable to place out of 
sight or away from the dust. Int> the lower shelf 
screw ‘ceiling’? hooks, and all around the mold- 
ing, which should have been tiat, place the ordt- 


Bary clothes hooks. On the base board you may 
Fest a board like the upper shelves, or one a trifle 


smaller, to hold shoes. 






In fromt of the uppershelf bracket up an 


ordinary window pole, and from this hang a curtain 
or portitre which may be of cretonne corres- 
ponding in color with the farnishing of the room. 
If this cloect has been added to a sleeping room, 
cretonne with a large flowered design will be most 
appropriate; if to a sitting room, where it is in- 
tended to hide the sewing machine when not in 
use and the usual débrisof family sewing, choose 
a piece with an all-over Persian pattern. A 
border top and bottom of cotton plush of a con- 
trasting color adds to its appearance and gives it 
an added weight which makes it hang better. 

If the top shelf can be seen from any part of the 
room it should be neatly covered with the plush 
before the pole is put up. A tall vase of graceful 
shape or striking color and a rich tinted plate 
may be placed on this shelf with good effect. 

If a rvom possesses an undesirable stiffness 
one corner may be transformed as follows: Twelve 
inches below the celiing, or, if the room is very 
high, rather lower down, fasten up just suvh a 
triangular shelf, covering it first on the under side 
with some pretty silkoline straight along the 
outer edge and drawn into the corner in fan-like 
plaits. On the upper cover it with some heavier 
materia), probably plush, arranged so as to fall 
over inavalance afew inches deep trimmed on 
the lower edge with fringe. Below place a sofa 
across the corner and behind the sofa a smali 
stool or table holding a growing plant, or an easel 
on which fs placed a picture. 

The drapery for such a corner may be as rich or 
aa simple as you please. Instead of covering the 
top of the shelf with plush you may use pretty 
silkoline long curtains, trimming the inner edge 
with little silk tassel fringe, which isto be found 
at city stores as low as 6 cents a yard, looping 


them back to the wall on either side about a foot 


TT TT TLE ETT, STI, ———— — 


above the back of the sofa, and letting them fall 
to within a few inches of the floor. These long 
curtains can be tacked onto the shelf with brass- 
headed tacks, plaiting in the goods to fit the 
shelf, or you can put up a small brass pole, and 
bang them from this. 

Another corner arrangement when you have no 
sofa to spare, is to build a sort of divan or corner 
seat, with a quadrant for the seat fastened to the 
wall at a comfortable distance from the floor. 
This quadrant or quarter of a circle is nothing 
more than a right-angled triangle, with the 
hypothenuse curved. It will be more comfortable 
if the apex of the triengle be shortened and a 
back rest run up as high as the shoulders of the 
person sitting. Pad it comfortably with excelator, 
hair, cotton, or an old comfortable; cover with 
cretonne, denim or furniture tapestry, and pile 
about it several emall down pillows. 

Drapery may be altogether dispensed with, and. 
a irleze of peacock feathers or Japanese fans may 
be nailed to the outer edge of the shelf. Put your 
most decorative and striking pieces of bric-A-brac | 
on the shelf, ora plant of ivy with vines trailing 
downwards. 

I have only mentioned such devices as may be 
accomplished without the aid of a carpenter if 
there ig @ man around who ts at all handy ; in 
fact, | know more than one woman capable of 
effecting these changes with her own hands. The 
Moorish fretwork, or the American imitation of 
it, called spindle work, ls much used in making 
corner fitments and for arches of bay windows. 

A corner that suggests hospitality is of the 
simplest construction. Place any little square or 
round table large enough to hold a small five 
o’clock tea service at such an angie in a corner as 
to allow of a chair to be placed beside it. Cover. 
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it with a plain liven tea cloth with bemstitchefl 
border, containing no other embroidery or decor- 
ation thau the long, slender monogram of the 
hostess. Place on this a Japanese tea caddy—a 
15 ont rose jar will do excellent service for this, 
get out half adozen of your smallest and prettiest 
cups and saucers, a covered bow) containing cut 
 guger.and a pitcher to hold cream. When you 
la to dispense tea to callers have a tray with 
tepalready drawn brought in, or if you have a 
tripod, ketile and spirit lamp, it is always an 
added charm to boil the kettle in the presence of 
sour guests. it cau ‘be filled with water that has 
been boiling and will sing most cheerily in a 
moment or two. These little tripods, with ali 
_ pocessary attachments, can be purchased for £3.50 
and apwards. 
if you have a quantity vf pretty afternoon 
fea china that you wish to use in farnishing and 
@Gecorating your little parler, make one of thecor- 
mer cabinets spoken of in Tue Stanvann of May 
2th and piace tt in the corner a little above the 
table. On the under parts of the shelves fasten 
ammall brass screw hooks from which the cups can 
bang in safety. Saucers aud plates are stood up- 
right against the wall and held in place by a tiny 
Reading run around the shelf or by a matting tack 
d@riven in front of each. A brass rod with a cur- 
- tala of bright silkoline may hang in front of the 
cabinet. and when there are drawn the dust will 
‘be excluded from your china. 
Mero ate numberiess little devices of a like 
matare that will suggest themselves to the fertile 
feminine mind. 



























































- UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


ONLY MAN ENDURES. 

Walt Waieman. ; 

What do you think endures? 

De you think the great city endures ? 

Or a teeming, manuiacturing state? ot a pre- 
gered constitution; or the best buiit steam- 
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Away! These are not to be cherished for them- 
elves; 
"Teey fill their bour, the dancers dance, the 
usicians play for them ; 

‘The show passes, all does well enough of course, 
All does very well, till one flash of defiance. 
‘The great city is that which has the greatest man 
or woman ; 
If it be a few ragged hute, it is still the greatest 
city in the whole world. 




































































PARAGRAPHS. 


* Do sez remember the talk about soigns and 
superstitions theotherevenin’, Mrs. Flannagan?” 
*@ido.”” Have sez thried the horseshoe yit?”’ 
ęc giz, an’ we have, an’ it worruked to wonst. 
{fthadn’t been up two hours before it fell on 
“Michael and broke open his head. Now all he 
has to do isto lie in bed and dhraw ‘is money 
from the lodge.”— Washington Sar. 

Calonsl Blood sof Kentucky) : “‘ Do you know, 
Colonel, I actuaily saw snakes last night.”’ 
Colonel Gore (of the same State): “ What kind 
‘of enakes were they, Colonel?” ‘* They seemed 
“ Hike water-snakes, Colonel.”’” <“‘Colonel, [I’m 
afraid you’ve been diluting your whiskey.”’— 
~ Pack. 

“ole on, dar,”’ said a coloredanan, hailing an 
cquaintance. “Does yer cross der street ebery 
time yer sees me ter keep from payin’ dat bill ®”’ 
‘No, I doesn't... “What den?” ‘Ter keep 
from bein’ axed fur it.""—Texas Siftings. 


- fe: “‘ You doubt me, dearest; therefore I have 
sdcterminved that every act of my life shall be made 
kuown to sou.”” She: “How will you accom- 
plich that” He: “‘[I shall have myself nomin- 
ted for a high office during the next political 
ccampaiga.”’—Pailadclphia Bulletin. 
- he: “Did vou succeed in mastering French 
while in France®” He: <‘Nearly. I did nut suc- 
eed in making the Frenchman comprebend sue, 
mor could I make out what they were driviug at : 
atl got so [could understand myself when I 
talked.” —Fauny Fotke. 
Brown: ** Yes, he was a brave man—one who 
could meet death withont blanching.”’ Fogg: “I 
see. Tbe gentleman was iu the undertaking pro- 
: — —— —* or was Bens + ee 









MONMOU. 
Tranelated from Tourgineff by J. D. Kay. 

[Continued from last tesue.|—“If wo marry 
her to Klinioff,“ mused Gabriel, “‘ Guérassime is 
capable of dealing death and destruction to 
everybody aud everything around him. He will 
be likea wild beast, not to be tamed or pacified.” 
Rising slowly, he called a servant and sent for 
Klinioff. The latter came in shortly. and with 
perfect indifference asked what Gabriel wanted 
of bim. 

The steward looked him contemptuously over, 
and said : 

“din my word, you arean attractive-looking 
fellow.”’ 

Klinioff shrugged his shoulders aud replied: 

“You are not much better looking yourself.” 

*““Just look at yourself,” continued Gabriel, 
“¢ just see what you look like!” 

Klinioff surveyed with perfect calmness his 
frayed and wornout coat, his pieced breeches, and 
his shoes fall of holes (and ran his fingers through 
his bushy hair). 

““Well,” he cafd, turning towards the steward, 
‘‘ what did you send for me for?” 

“* You have been getting drunk again.”’ 

“<The state of my health is such that { must 
drink.” 

« “Your health! You ought to be made an ex- 
ample of. You don’t deeerve the bread that you 
eat. ” 

“‘ Gabrie!,”’ said Klinioff, “‘I only acknowledge 
one judge on that subject, God Himeelf, no other. 
God alone knows whether | am wortby of the 
bread that He gives me. As for my being drunk 
again, that was not my fauit ; I was led away by 
evil companions.”’ 

** Why let yourself be Jed astray, weak foo! that 
you are. However, | did not send for you to dis- 
cuss that question. Our mistress has a project 
concerning you. She wishes to arrange a mar- 
riage for you, hoping that it may reform you. Do 
you understand ?”” 

** Certainly, continue.” 

‘TI think myself that a severe punishment 
would do you more good, but she thinks other- 
wise; do you consent?’ 

** Yes; I think it must be rather wise to be mar- 
ried. As far as Il am concerned I should like very 
much to have a wife.” 

‘That is well,” said Gabriel, ‘‘ but perhaps you 
will not be satisfied with the girl we have chosen 
for you?” 

** Who is it?” 

“‘ Tatiana.”’ — 

Klinioff started. ‘‘Tatiana !” 

‘‘ Why do you appear al. rmed ? 
like Tatiava ?”’ 

“‘T have nothing to say against her. She is 
gentie, modest and industrious; but you know, 
zabriel, that monster, Guéressime.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said * steward, sadly ; ‘‘ but 
since our lady wills 1 

““Well, [ know that he will kill me—he will 
crash me like a beetle. Heavens, what hands he 
has, and what arms! Did any one ever have the 
like! He is deaf and dumb, and £0 does not real- 
ize the sound of his tremendous blows. It is im- 
possible to control him ; for, beside being deaf, he 
is almost withou: intelligence. He will be like a 
ravening wild beast. It is true Iam sunk pretty 
low, but I am still a human being, and should be 

treated as such."’ 

“Oh, nonsense,” said the steward. 
want any more talk. Be off—"’ 

“*Gaod God,” cried Klinioff, ‘what a wretched 
existence {s mine! Maltreated as a boy by a cruel 
master, ill treated as a man by all my compan- 
ions, and now to be given over to the fury of that 
wild beast !” 

“Take yourself off, I say,’’ cried Gabriel ; “but 
stay,” he added, ‘‘suppose the wild beast were 
not there, would you consent? ”’ 

“I solemnly swear that I would,” replied 
Klinioff, who dearly loved high-sounding phrases. 
The steward reflected a few moments and then 
sent for Tatiana. She came at once and stood 
timidly in the doorway. 

*« What is it?’’ she asked in a frightened tone. 

**Our mistress wishes yon to marry. Do you 
consent ? ’’ 

To whom does she wish to marry me?” 

“To —— 

a Ab! 5 , 

“* He is not very steady now, mut ons lady hopes 
that — wil — him.” 


Do you not 


**] do not 











6¢ Yea.”" 

‘The only trouble is that that raffan, Guéras- 
sime, loves you. How have you managed to tame 
such a bear? He is quite capable of murdering 
you.” 

** Yes, Gabricl, he is sure to kill me—that isa 
certainty.” 

‘“How calmly you say that. Has he a right to 
kill you?” 

** 1 don't know." : 2 

** Have you made any promises to him se 

‘*f don’t understand you.” | : 

‘‘What an innocent you ate! Well, we will 
talk of this another time. You can gonow. I 
see that you are a good, honest girl, a3 well as an 
obediont one.” ; 

Tatiana withdrew, and the steward tried to. 
comfort himeclf with the hope that his mistress 
by this time might have forgotten a!l about tho 
matriage. ‘ Why should I disturb myself?" he | 
mused. ‘If it comes to the worst, there is 
always the police.” 

After the interview with the steward, Tatiana 
returned to the laundry and remained there the 
entire day. At firet she wept bitterly, but soon 
dried her eyes and returned to her work. As for 
Kitntoff, he at once repaired to a tavern and, sur- 
rounded by ill-looking companions, related his 
mavy adventures in St. Peterbourg, and wound 
up by informing his aud'ence that, owing to an 
upforeseen and very distressing incident that had 
just occurred, he had determined to commit sui- 
cide. 

The steward’s hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment. His mistress had so set her heart 
upon this marriage that she had talked of it all 
night to the lady in waiting, whose business it was 
to entertain her mistress when she felt wakeful, 
and who slept in the daytime, like a night coach- 
man. 

The next morning Gabriel was sent for, at an 
unusually early hour, and greeted with the ques- 
tion, ‘* Well, how comes on the marriage ?”’ 

Gabriel answered that all was going on well and 
that the happy pair would seek an audience of 
her ladyship that morning. Later in the day 
Gabriel called all the household together to con 
sult about this most important subject. 

Tatiana had made no resistance, but Klinioff 
declared that he had but one life, not two or 
three, and he did not want to lose it. Guérassime, 
looking in at the door, felt convinced that some 
plot was hatching against himself. 

Many suggestions were made; some were for 
locking Klinfoff up until after the ceremony 
others for abducting and imprisoning Guérass- 
ime ; others objected that all this would make a 
scandal that would annoy the gracious lady. At 
length a scheme was hit upon that seemed to 
promise a speedy and peaceable ending to all dif- 
ficulties. 

Guérassime had a perfect horror of drinking 
and drunkards. He would always turn his head 
away in disgust when he saw a man reeling along, 
his hat crooked and his clothes awry. The noble 
plan decided upon was that Tatiana should simu- 
late drunkenness and appear before her lover 
in that condition. At first the poor girl utterly © 
refused to play so cruel a part, but ended by 
complying, convinced that in no’ other way could 
she rid herself of her dangerous suitor. 

She came out into the courtyard and the comedy 
began. All eyes were fixed on Guérassime. As 
soon as he caught sight of ber he began to utter 
his usual harsh cries, then he dropped his shovel, 
and running towards her, stared fixedly into her 
eyes. She was so terrified that she reeled and stag- 
gered more than before. Suddenly beseized her by 
the arm, dragged her across the courtyard, and 
entering the council chamber, he threw her 
violently into Klinfoff’s arm:. He stood and 
looked at her a moment, waved his hand in token 
of farewell, then fled to bis room and locked him- 
self in. There he remained for twenty- 
four hours. One of the stable boys, peeping 
in through a crack in the door, raw him 
sitting on his bed, his face buried in his hands, 
his body swaying backwards and forwards as if 
keeping time to some solemn chant. Hisappear- 
ance s0 terrified the boy that he fied. Next morn- 
ing, when he appeare! before them again, no 
change was visible in him, except that his face 
looked sadder than before. He took no notice of 
Klintoff or Tatiana. 

That evening the couple presented themselves 


. before their mistress, carrying two geese under 














.. different creature. 
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thelr arms, after an ancient Russian custom when 
servants marry. 

The following week the marriage took Sines: 
On that day Guérassime did his work as usual, 
except that he returned from the river without 
any water, haviog crushed his cask to atoms on 
the way, and that night in the stable he curried 
and brushed the old horse with such violence that 
he could hardly remain on his legs. 

All this happened in the springtime. By the 
following spring the incorrigible Klintoff had 


_ pecome such a sot that be was banished with his 


wife toone of the distant estates. Just as the 


‘cart, that was to carry them and their belongings 


into exile, was about to leave the courtyard, 
Guéraseime came from the house and approach- 
ing Tatiana, ‘thrust into her hand a_ red 
cotton handkerchief that he had brought for her. 
The poor woman who had borne all her troubles 
with stoical indifference was so overcome with 
this token of kindness that she wept aloud and 
embraced affectionately her kind and generous 
friend. He walked beside the cart, intending to 
go as far as the city gates, but suddenly he 
paused, waved his hand to her and turned away 
towards the river. 

It was evening. He strolled slowly along the 
bank, his eyes fixed on the water. Suddenly he 
saw something that seemed to be alive struggling 
ia the mud below him. As he came nearer he 
sawatiny white dog with black spots, trying to 
gain a footing in the soft ooze, but each time he 
tried, hia little, trembling legs would give away 
under him and he would again fall into the water. 
Guérassime stretched out his hand, seized the 
dog, and, laying it gently on his bosom to warm 
it, he hurried back to the house. He sought his 
room, and placing the dog on his bed wrapped in 
@ warm blanket, he ran to the stable for some hay 
and to the kitchen for some milk. He made a 
warm bed of the hay, and placed the milk before 
the half dead little creature. It was so weak and 
exhausted with its struggle for life that it could 
not lap the milk. Guérassime gently pushed its 
head down until its nose reached the milk; then it 
ate ravenously, and seemed refreshed. The dog 


_wasofa Spanish breed, about three weeks old, 


and its eyes hardly yet open. Guérassime gazed 
lovingly on the feeble little thing, and his sad face 


brightened. He carefully dried its wet coat, and 


again wrapped it up in the blanket, and then fell 
peacefully asleep, with his new found friend 
nestled close to his side. 

No mother cou'd have cared more tenderly for 
her child than did Guérassime for this feeble little 
animal. For some time he remained weak and 
miserable, but gradually, thanks to the unremit- 
ting care of his master, he developed into a very 
He had long ailky ears and a 
bushy tail, and eyes with a world of expression in 
them. He attached himself with passionate adora- 
tion to his master and followed him about his 
work, waving his tail like a large fan. Wishing 
to give him a name, and only being able to give 
vent to inarticulate cries, Guérassime would say : 

‘““Monmou! Monmou!” and this the dog 
understood to be his name, and he soon was 
known by it in the entire houseaold. Monmou 
was gentle and affectionate to every one, but he 


loved Guérassime alone, who on hisside loved the 


dog with a pathetic intensity. He was even 
jealous of any kindness shown him by the other 
servants. 

Monmonu waked him every morning by pulling 
at his coat, then he would go to the stable and 
lead out the old horse, with whom he lived on 
most friendly terms, and bring him to his master, 
holding the halter in his mouth. He followed 
Guérassime to the river, or sat and guarded his 
tools if he were absent, or entering his master’s 
room by a hole in the door, cut especially 
for him, he would curl himself up on 
the bed and defy all intruders. At night Mon- 
mou always slept with one eye open, never 
barked without cause as foolish dogs do, but 
Only when he heard a strange footstep, or some 
Unusual nolse. 

As Guérassime held a very humble position in 
the household, Monmou had never been inside of 
the house ; he was always left at the threshold 
when his master carried in the wood. One 
unlucky day, her ladyship being in an unusually 
gtacious mood, was Janghing and talking with 
her obsequious companions, who laughed loudly 
at her sallies, feeling the while a certain anxiety, 
for the result of this unusual cheerfulness was 
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apt to bea reaction, from which every one about 
her would have to suffer. She bad read the cards 
that morning and they had prophesied good luck, 
and her tea had been so much to her taste that 
she had bestowed on the servant who made it 
much praise and a few pennies.—[Continued in 


next issue. | 
ED pre 


GRIEF OF A MONKEY MOTHER. 
Times of India. 

One morning, on a rocky hill, sparsely covered 
with small trees, I disturbed a troop of monkeys, 
which made a bolt over the open ground to some 
thicker forests in the valley below. Three, how- 
ever, disregarding me, remained in one tree, 
making horrible noises at something underneath. 
I soon discovered that the object of their indig- 
nation was a brutal-looking black dog, which was 
busily devouring something at the root of the 
tree. When the dog saw me it made off, carrying 
in its mouth a black thing, like a little animal, 
with legs and a long tail. I guessed it was a baby 
moukey, and gave chase as hard as I could, but 
the dog made good its escape without dropping 
its prey. 

Coming back to the tree, I searched the ground 
and found the body of another little infant, still 
warm. How did the poor little thing fall into the 
jaws of that brute? I have often ceen an infant 
of the same size clinging to its mother’s breast 
ip perfect rest and security while she took the 
most daring bounds from tree to tree. Perhaps 
the dog surprised the monkeys on the open ground, 
and pressed the mother so hard that she ¢--nped 
her offspring to save her own life. Orperha hey 
were enjoying a picnic in fancied secun.,, and 
had laid down their little ones when th Zulu 
rushed upon them. While I was examining the 
limp little body to see whether life was extinct, a 
pitiful wail told me that its mother was watching 
me. She had retired to another tree some dis- 
tance off, and was wistfully gazing at me, wonder- 
ing what I was doing with her prectous babe. I 
saw that there was no hope, but I retired and hid 
myseif to seo what she would do. She came 
down at once and approached cautiously, dis. 
trusting me and lumping me in her mind, no 
doubt, with the brutal black dog. Then she 
stood upon a stone, and standing erect looked al) 
round, and gave a plaintive scream. Where was 
her darling? At last she found it, and caught it 
up, and pressed it to her bosom. But it ecouid not 
lay hold of her; it fell. Again and again she 
raised it, and encouraged it to clasp her in ita 
arms, as it had always done. 

She diJ not seem to understand that it was 
dead. At length she held it to her bosom with 
one hand, and tried to run on three, lest the 
black dog might return. When she got to a safe 
tree she clambered up as best she could, hugging 
her precious charge with one arm, and there she 
gave way to her grief, and cried piteously, while 
a kite sailed grimly round the — as if claiming 
his own. : 
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THE GULD-BUG. 





BY EDGAR A. POE, 





What ho! what ho! this fellow {s dancing mad! 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula. 
-~ ALL IN THE WRONG. 


Many years ago I contracted an intimacy with 
a Mr. William Legrand. He was of an ancien, 
Huguenot family, and had once been wealthy; 
but a series of misfortunes had reduced him to 
want. To avoid the mortitication consequent 
upon his disasters, he left New Orleans, the city 
of his forefathers, and took up his residence at 
Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, South Carolina. 

This island is a very singular one. It consists 
of little else than the sea sand, and fs about three 
miles long. Its breadth at no point exceeds a 
quarter of a mile. It is separated from the main 
land by a scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its 
way through a wilderness of reeds and slime, a 
favorite resort of the marsh hen. The vegetation, 
as might be supposed, is scant, or at least 
dwarfish. Notrees of any magnitude are to be 
seen. Nearthe western extremity, where Fort 
Moultrie stands, and where are some miserable 
frame buildings, tenanted, during summer, by the 
fugitives from Charleston dust and fever, may be 
found, indeed, the bristly palmetto; but the 
whole island, with the exception of this western 
point, and a line of hard, white beach on the sea- 
coast, is covered with a dense undergrowth of 
the sweet myrtle, so much prized by the horticult- 


urists of England. The shrub here often attains 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, and forms an 
almost impenetrable coppice, burthening the air 
with its fragrance. 

In the inmost recesses of this coppice, not far 
from the eastern or more remote end of the 
island, Legrand had built himeelf a emall hut, 
which he occupied when I first, by mere accident, 
made bis acquaintance. This scon ripened into 
friendship—for there was much in the recluse to 
excite interest and esteem. I tound him well 
educated, with unusual powers of mind, but in- 
fected with misanthropy, and subject to perverse 
moods of alternate enthusiasm and melancholy. 
He had with him many books, but rarely em- 
ployed them. His chief amusements were gun- 
ning and fishing, or sauntering along the beach 
and through the myrtles, in quest of shells. or 
entomological specimens ;—his collection of the 
latter might have been envied by a Swammer- 
damm. In these excursions he was usually 
accompanied by an old negro, called Jupiter, who 
had been manumitted before the reverses of the 
family, but who could be induced neither by 
threats nor by promises to abandon what he con- 
sidered his right of attendance upon the foot- 
steps of his young ‘“ Masta Will.” It is not 
improbable that the relatives of Legrand, conceiv- 
ing him to be somewhat unsettled in intellect, 


had contrived to instil this obstinancy into Japi- _ 7 


ter, with a view to the supervision and guardian- 
ship of the wanderer. 
The wirters in the Istitude of Sullivan’s Island 


are seldom very severe, and in the fall of the year 


it is a rare event indeed when a fire is considered. 
necessary. About the middle of Octuber, 18—, 
there occurred, however, a day of remarkable 
chilliness. Just before sunset I scrambled my 
way through the evergreens to the hut of my 
friend, whom I had not visited for several weeks, 
my residence being at that time in Charleston, a 
distance of nine miles frum the island, while the 
facilities of passage and re-passage were very far 
behind those of the present day. Upon reaching — 
the hut I rapped, as was my custom, and getting 
no reply, suught for the key where I knew it was 
secreted, unlocked the door and went in. <A fine 
tire was blazing upon the hescth. It was a nov- 


, elty, and by po means an ungrateful one. I 


threw off an overcoat, took an arm-chair by the 
crackling logs, and awaited patiently the arrival 
of my hosts, 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a 
most cordial welcome. Jupiter, grinning from 
ear to ear, bustled about to prepare some marsh- 
hens for supper. Legrand was fn one of his fite— 
how else shail I term them ?—of enthusiasm. He 
had found an unknown bivalve, forming a new 
genus, aud, more than this, he had hanted down 
and secured, with Jupiter’s assistance, a ecaTa-— 
bius which he believed to be totally new, but in 
respect to which he wished to have my opinion on 
the morrow. 

‘‘ And why not to-night*’’ [ asked, rubbing my. 
hands over tbe biaze, and wishing the whole 
tribe of scarab:ei at the devil. 

** Ah, if I had only known you were here !”’ said 
Legrand, ‘‘ but it’s so long since I saw you; and 
how could I foresee thas you would pay me a visit 
this very night of all others? As I wascoming . 
home I met Lieutenant (;——-, from the fort, and 
very foolishly, I lent him the bug; so it will be | 
impossible for you to:ee it until the morning. 
Stay here to-night, and ! will send Jup down 
for it at sunrise. It 1s the loveliest thing in. 
creation !”’ 

‘© What—sunrise ?”’ 


“Nonsense! no!—the bug. It is a brilliant 


gold color—about the size of a large hickory-nut— — eee 


With two jet black spots near one extremity of 
the back, and another, somewhat longer, at the 
other. The antennie are— 

** Dey aint no tin in him, Massa Will, I keep a 
tellin on you,” here interrupted Jupiter; "de 
bug is a goole-bug, sulid, ebery bit of him, inside 
and all, sep him wing—neber feel half so hebby a 
bug in my life.” 

‘Well, suppose it is, Jup,“ replied Legrand, | 
somewhat more earnestly, it seemed to me, than . 
the case demanded, ‘‘is that any reason for your 
letting the birds burn’ The color’’—here he 
turned to me—‘‘is really almost enough to 
warrant Jupiter’s idea. You never saw a 
more brilliant metallic lustre than the scales 
emit—but of this you cannot judge till to-mor- 
row. In the mean time I can give you some _ 








and made upon it a rough drawing with the peu. 
- While be did this, I retained my scat by the Gre, 
for I wasatill chilly. When the design was com- 
plete, be handed it to me without rising. As { 


were over, I looked at the paper, and, to speak 
the trath, fonnd myself not a little puzzied at 
what my friend had depicted. 

“Well!” I sad, after contemplating it for 
some minutes, “‘this is a strange scarabrus, I 
wast confess; new to me; never saw anything 
Bike M before—uniess it was a skall, or a death’s- 
‘bend—which it more nearly resembles than any- 
- ¢hlag cleo that bas come under my observation.” 
ce A duath’sbead!” echoed Legrand—‘ Oh— 
yee—well, tt has something of that appearance 
wpoa paper, no doubt. The two upper black 
epas look like eyes, ech? aud the longer one at 
the bottom like a mouth—and then the shape of 


-** Perhaps eo,” eald 1; “‘ but, Legrand, I fear 

wa are wo artist. I must walt until [ see the 
tactic iteclf, {f lam to form any idea of its per- 
aenal appearance.” 

** Well, I don’t know,”’ sald he, a little nettled ; 
“3 draw tolerably—should do it at least—have 
hed good masters, and flatter myself that I am 

pet qulie a blockhead.” 
- Bat, my dear fellow, von were joking, then," 
gel i; “‘thisisa very passable skull—indecd, I 
‘aay eay that it is a very excellent skull, accord- 
ing to the vaigar notions about such specimens 
of physlology—and your scarabicus must be the 
qucerest ecatabeus in the world if {t resembles 
ft. “Why, we may get up a very thrilling bit of 
. . Superstition upon this hint. [ presume you will 
gall the bug scarabe: caput hominis, or some- 
thieg of that kind—there are many similar titles 
4m the Nateral Histories. But where are the 
aatenpe you spoke of?" 

“The antennz *’ said Legrand, who seemed to 
be getting unaccountably warm upon the sub- 
ject; ꝰ I am eure you must see the antennx. I 
mate thom as cistinct as they are in the original 

-fnacct, and [ presume that is sufficient.” 
“Well, well,” Iaaid, “‘perhaps you have—still 
I don't ace them ;”’ and I handed him the paper 
without additional remark, not wishing to ruffie 
thls temper. Bat I was much surprised at the 
‘tern affaires had taken ; bis ill-humor puzzled me 
-—end, as for the drawing of the beetle, there was 
- poutively wo antenne visible, and the whole did 
‘bear a very close resemblance to the ordinary 
eats of @ Acath's-bead. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was 
ahaut to crample it, apparently to throw it fa the 
Gre, when a casual glance at the design seemed 
guddenly to rivet bis attention. In an instant his 
fave grew violently red—in another as excessively 


_ Jongth he arose, took a candle from the table, and 
proveeded to scat himeelf apon a sea-cheet in the 
farthest corner of the room. Here again he made 
on aexions examipation of the paper, turning it 
da all directions. He said nothing, however, aud 
‘els condact greatly astonished me; yet I thought 
A predent not to exacerbate the growing moodi- 
ness of histemper by any comment. Presently 
hho teok from his coat pocket a wallet, placed the 
‘paper carefully in it, and deposited both in a 
—— donk, which be locked, He now grew 


— As the 
evening wore away be became more and more 
_gkeorbed in reveric, from which no sallies of mine 
-eueld arouschim. It had been my intention to 
‘pass the night at the hut, as I bad frequently done 


doomed it proper to take leave. He did not press 
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interval I had seem nothing of Legrand) when I 
received a visit at Charieston from his man 
Jupiter. I had never ssen the good od negro 
look so dispirited, and [ feared that some serious 
Gisaster had befalien my friend. 

“Well, Jup,” said I, “‘ what is the matter now 
—how is your master ?”’ 

“Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so 
berry well as maught be.’’ 

“‘Not well! I am truly sorry to hear ft. 
does he complain of ?’’ 

“*Dar! dat’s it—him neber ‘plain of noffln—but 
him berry sick for all dat.” 

“Very sick, Jupiter!—why didn't you say so at 
once * Is he confined to bed ?”” 

**No, dat he aint '!—hbe aint find nowhar—dat’s 
just whar de shoe pinch—my mind is got to be 
berry hebby about poor Massa Will.” 

** Jupiter, I should like to understand what it 
is you are talking about. You say your master 
issick. Hasn't be told you what alls him ? 

** Why, massa, ‘taint worf while for to git mad 
about de matter—Massa Will say noffin at all aint 
de matter wid bim—but den what make him go 
about looking dis here way, wid he head down 
and he soldiers up, and as white as a gose? and 
den he keep a syphon all de time. —”’ 

‘* Keeps a what, Jupiter” 

“Keeps a cyphon wid de figgurs on de slate— 
de queerest figgurs I ebber did see. Ise gittin to 
skeered, I tell you. Hab for to keep mighty tight 
eye pon bim noovers. Todder day he gib me slip 
fore de sun up, and was gone de whole ob de 
blessed day. I had a big stick ready cut for to 
gib him deuced good beating when he did come, 
but I's sich a fool dat I hadn't the heart arter all 
—he look so berry poorly.”’ 

“‘Eh !—what?—ah, yes?—upon the whole I 
think yor had better not be too severe with the 
poor fellow—don’t flog him, Jupiter—be can't 
very well stand it—bat can you form no idea of 
what has occasioned this illness, or rather this 
change of conduct? Has anything unpleasant 
happened siuce I saw you?” 


What 


“No, massa, dey ain’t been noffin onpleasant 


since den—'twas fore den I’m feared—'twas de 
berry day you was dare." 

** How» what do you mean?” 

“* Why, mases, I mean de bug—dare now.” 

‘*The what ?”’ 

‘De bug—I'm berry sartain dat Massa Will bia 
bit somewhere bout de head by dat goole-bug.” 

“And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a 
supposition? ’’ 

** Claws enuff, massa, and mouff too. I neber 
did see sich a bug—he kick and he bite ebery ting 
what cum near him. Masea Will cotch him fuss, 
bat had for to let him go gin mighty quick, I tell 
you—den was the time he must ha’ got de bite. I 
dida’t like the look ob de bug monff, myeel, no 
how, so I wouldn't take hold ob him wid my 
Gnger, but I cotch him wid a plece ob paper dat I 
found. I rap him up in de paper, and stuff piece 
ob it in he mouff—dat was de way.” 

“And you think, then, that your master was 
realiy bitten by the beetle, and that the bite made 
him sick ?"’ 

“I don’t tink noffia about It—I nose it. What 
make him dream bout de goole so much, if taint 
cause he bit by de goole bug? Ise heerd bout dem 
goole bugs for dis.” 

‘But how do you know he dreams about 
gold 9 

* How I know? why cause he talk about it io 
he sleep—dot's how I nose.” 

“* Well, Jup, perhaps you are right; but to what 
fortunate circumstance am I to attribute the 
honor of a visit from you to-day?” _— 

** What de matter, massa?’ 

“Did you bring any message from Mr. Le- 
grand?’ 

“*No, maces, I bring dis bere pissel:” and here 
Jupiter handed me a note which ran thus: 

My Dean ——: Why have I not seen you for so 
long a time? I hope you have not been s0 foolish 
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as to take offense at any little brusqueric of mine; 
but no, that is improbable. . 

Since I saw you 1 have had great cause for 
anxiety. I have something to tell you, yet 
scarcely know how to tell it, or whether I should 
tell it at all. 

I bave not been quite well for some days past 
and poor old Jupe annoys me, almost beyond en- 
durance, by his well-meant attention. Would you 
believe it?’—he had prepared a huge stick the 
other day with which to chastise me for giving 
bim the slip and spending the day, solus, among 
the hills on the mainland. I verily belfeve that 
my ill looks alone saved me a flogging. 

I have made no addition to my cabinet since we 
met, 

If you can, in any way, make it convenient, 
come over with Jupites. Do come; I wish to see 
you to-night upon business of importance. I[ 
assure you that it is of the highest importance. 

Ever yours, WiLiaM Lecranp. 

‘Continued in next issue. | 

— — — * 
BISHOP COXE. 


When I was rector of a church in Baltimore I. __ 


used to see a dear old lady in the garb of a 
Quaker very often in the congregation of the 
church. One of the wardens said to me: ‘ Mrs. 
is a great friend of yours.” ‘I am glad to 
hear it,” I said. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the warden, “‘shegaid 
tome: ‘I love to hear your pastor preach, but I 
should like him so much better if he did not re- 
ceive money for it.’”” “‘ But,’’ said the warden, “ 
he pays $20,000 a year for the privilege of preach- 
ing to us.” ‘‘ Does he, indeed, and how so?’’ 
asked the old lady. ‘‘ Well, we both were edu- 
cated at. the same time-—we were of the same age 
—and I earn $25,000 a year at my profession, 
while he only receives $5,000.’’ “I tell thee,’’ 
said the dear old Quaker, ‘I shall always hear 
him hereafter with a great deal more pleasure.” 


SUNSET CLUB 
is the name of a new cigar. It is made of long pieces 
of the most delicious Havana tobaccos, Send $2.00 
to Buck & Rayner, State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, for a trial box of twenty-five, free by mail. 
After that a few whiffs will do the reat. 
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SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED 8' STATES. 
' PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THE HATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THR 
GINGLE TAX LEAGUS OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, SEPT. 3, 1890. 

We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evi-— 
dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
Independence, that all men are created equal, and are — 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienabie rights, . 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use| 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of what 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 
out a fair return to all for any especial privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitied to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro- 
Gucts of labor. 

To carry cut these principice we are n favor of raising 
all pablie revenues for national, state, county ead me.-. 
aicipal purposes by a single tax upon land vaiues, irre- 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Gince in all our states we now levy some tax on the 
walue of land, the single tax can be instiiuted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishiag, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
img the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
one source for all expenses of government, the reve- 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov- 
eraments and the general government, as the revenue 
rom direct taxes is now divided between the loca 
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government upon the states and 
collected in this manner. 


come @ tax on labor. 

It ie a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 


moomey or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 
would thus be a tax, not om the use or improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

AIn assesaments under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded 
and the only value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
borbood, ete., to be determined by impartial periodical 
assesaments. Thus the farmer would bave no more 
taxes to pay than the speculator who held a similar 
piece of land idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a valuable building would be taxed no more than the 

— man who held a aimilar lot vacant. : 

gs The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con 
ieee tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
wonld compel them to pay just aa much for holding 
land idle as for putting it to ita fullest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of tazation off of the agricul. 
tural districts where land has little or no value irre- 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns and 
eities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce ite cost. 

3% Do away with the fraud, corruption and gross 
fnequality inseparable from our present methods o 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
erind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
and {ts value can be ascertained with greater case 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
- trade as now exista between the states of our Union, 
“-¢hus enabling our people to share, through free ex- 

changes, in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the peculfar skill 
of other peoples has enabied them toattain. it would 
Geatroy the trusts, monopoites and corruptions which 
are the otttgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 
o> ith the fines and penalities now levied on anyone 

< Who improves a farm, erects a house, builds a 
maehlno, or in any way adds to the general stock 

oc wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply 
 Jabor oF expend capital in production or exchange 

without. fine or restriction, and would leave to each 
the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public 
ase that value which attaches to land by reason of 
tbe growth and improvement of the community, 
“ gaake the holding of land unprofitauvie to the mere 

“owner, and profitable only to the user. It would 
- thus make {t impossible for speculators and mono- 
poliste to hold natural opportunities unused or only 
balf used, and would throw open to labor the Ulim- 
ftable field of employment which the earth offers to 
man. it would thus solve the labor problem, do 
away witb involuntary poverty, raise wages in all 
oocupations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
production impossible until all human wante are 
satisfied, render iabor-saving inventions §  dlessins 

—— and cates auch an enormous praduction an?é 
an equitable — ot wealth as would 
wice te all comfort, leisure and participation in the 
~ advantages of an advancing civilisation. 
~ With respect to monopolies other than the mouopoly 

Of land, we hold that where free competition becomes 
mpoesible, as in telegraphs, railroads, water and gas 
' guppliies, ete., such business becomes a proper social 

function, which should be controlled and managed by 
and for the whole people concerned, through theis 
, roper government, local. state or national, as may be. 
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‘For each half inch or less a charge of $10.00 per year 
-is made for advertisements in this department. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Meraripex.—Meriden single taxciub. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns, 72} E. Main st. President, John Cairns; secre> 
tery, Arthur M. Dignam. 


Sgarnon.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J. 


4. Ryan. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 @. st., n. Ww. 
IOWA. 


BuagLixeton.—Burlington single tax club. First Satur- 
day of each month, 806 North 6th st. Prea., Wilbur, 
Mosena, 990 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill. 

ILLINOIS. 

Cmicaeo.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
319 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 
733. ; 

Sovru CHica¢o.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box K. K., South Chicago. 

MASSACHUGETTS. 

Barocyton.—Single tax club. Meceta Friday evenings 
Corner Glenwood av. and Vernoa st. Pres. Wm A. 
McKindrick ; gec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont st. 


a MINNESOTA, 
Se Minmearotan.— — angie tas lenges, Every 
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governments; or, a direct assessment being | Tuceday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. 5. Mar- 


tin, Woods’ block; see., Oliver T. Erickson, 3903 Lyn- 


dale av., N. 
MISSOURI. 

SratTs.—Missouri single tax committees. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing s State siu- 
gle tax petition. Blamkssent on application. I¢ fs also 
forming syndicate for publication of focal single tax 


‘papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 


pense. Write for circulars. to Percy Pepoon, eec., 513 
Elm at., St. Louis. 

Sr. Louis.—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o'clock in Bowman Block, n.e. cor. ith and 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 4233 


Connecticut st. 
NEW YORK. 
BRoom.yn-—Rasterm District single taxclub. Monthly 
meetings on the frst Monday of each month, at % South 
Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinness, 133 8. 
Sh st-, Brooklyn, EB. D.: sec., Emily A. Deverall. 
Brooklyn Woman’s Single Tax Club meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. u., at 198 Livingstén street. 


Pres., Eva J. Tarner, 506 Cariton avenue; Cor. Sgéc., Venis 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 
, OHIO. 
Darton.—Free land club. Pres.,J. G. : £2C., 


W. W. Kile, 106 East Sth st. 
PENNGYLVANEA. 


GunmanTows.—Single taxciub. Cor. Bec., EB. D. Bur- 
leigh, 18 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 4653 Main st., at 8 P. u. 

fone pede — Single — society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South: Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephenson, #40 Chestnut st. 


Porrerown.—Single tax club. Meetings first and third 
Priday evenings each month in Weltsenkorn’s hal). 
Pres., D. L. Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottatown, Pa, 

Reapine.—Reading single tax society. Monday ever 
ings, 8 e corner 6th and Franklin sts. Prese.,.Wm. H. 
McKinney; sec., C. 8. Priser, 1013 Penn st. 


TEXAS. . 
Hoveros,—Hoaston single tax clib Yr tings every 
Tuesday evening, 7.30, Franklin <<. Ja- Chariton, Presa, 


B. W, Brown, ees. and treact 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE BY THE STANDARD. 


WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Open Letter to Leo XIII.on The Pied of 
Labor.” Cloth, 76 ceate; paver, 30 cen 
and —— — Half calf or morocco 
.00; cloth, @1 * —— edition, large type), 
swoon, “gute; Lovell edition, 38 cen ——— — 
Pro aper (George on, large type), 
&0 — Lovell edition, 30 cen 
—— or Free Trage? 





ismo. cloth, 91.50; paper 


pages. Paper, 20 cente, 


os rty in Lend. th 
Protection or Free — — ——— 


copies, 25 cents. Ten copies 31.00. : 
Sent postage id on receipt ot price. Liberal dis 
count to the 


RE STANDARD will supply any 
whether periodicals or books. at pu 


STANDARD EXTRAS. 
PUBLISHED WREALY. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
1. ary Single Tax Would Fall. By James R. Car 
2. Free e Colnage or Free Trade. By Thomas G. Shear. 
8. Shifting Taxes. By H. J. Chase. 


lar publications 
re’ orices. 


4. How e Single Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B 
6 A Shop Full of Free Traders. By Wm. McCabe. 4 


6. Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 

7. Justice not Charity. By Elisa Stowe Twitchell. 8 

8. 7. Detroit News om the Single Tax. By Judson 

9. How the (Wor Farmer is Crushed. By Wm. T. 
Croasdale. 4 pages. 

10, TwoPopular Delusions. By Thomas G. Shearman 

11. — of Wool and Prices. By J. Alex. Linquist. 2 


Rectprocity. Hen Geo 8 es. 
3 The J — a Oskoad Brown. 16 


14, The The New Abolition. By Wm. Lioyd Garrison. 8 
15. The Single Tax First. By H. Martin Williams. 4 
16. —— of Trade. 
17. Modern Exchan 

s Fiat 


By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 


By Edward LA Shriver. 4 pages. 
18. The Single Tax form. 2 
> A Woman to Women. Sarah niin be a 2 pages. 
20 A Huge Spider Web. John W. crane i peges: 
21. A Short Tariff History. Thos. G. Shearman. 
22. New England’ ; Demand for Farm Labor. David i 
Thompson. 8 pages. 
— teed Worth for Doliar’s Worth. E. Stillman 
Doubled ay. 
2. Incidence of the —E Tax. Henry Georse. 4 pages. 
25. About Competition. Henry George. F 
20. Society and the Baby. — Perkins. 2 pages. 
se — Single Tax Woman. 


ra Beck. 8% pages 
. Spahr on the Bingle ‘Tax. By Louis F. Post. 


* ualizing Wealth. By Louis F. Post. 2 pages. 
oe e one of Life. 4 pages 
— — and Single Tax. By Wm. M. 
“wat way. 


— Nome —— — by Popular Vote. By D.C. Mc- 
33. Land Values 2 Without Labor. By John Filmer. 4 
3 the? Single Tax in Detroit. (From Detroit News). 4 
a5" Home Rule ia Taxation. By Thos. G Shearman. 4 


ot Sustice, By Genevieve M.Sharp 2 pages. 
37. —— of American Homes. By Henry George, - 


a The Rasure of Money. By E. J. —— 8 pages. 
38. — — Economic Reading Circles. 1.—What is 


Wealth 2 pases: 
40, The Ethics of Free Trade. By Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
& pages. ; : ~ 





















































41, Single paex eee iu Washiogton. By Henry. 
e Jr. 
42, — for izconomie Reading Circles, 1T.—What is 


Labor ? ges. 
43 — Property Taxation. By Benjamin Doblin. 


44. —— s for Economie Reading Circles. UI.~—What 
1s Lund? 2 pages. 
) copies, 10 cents; 100 coples, 20 cemte - 
MF page 20 o copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, «@ cents. 
1,000 copies, 9.5.00. * — 
ne page 10, © copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 80 conta: 
n- 5 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 91.60; 1,000. 
feast 


exira charge by mail 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF HENRY GEORGE. oe 
Price, 50 cents. 








1,000 copies, 
"Sixtee 


P“OTOGRAPHS OF WM. T. CROASDALE 


—————— by Fredericks, of New ¥: 
— eative by ke, orm: 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 
An 11x16 inch picture, containing nearly 250 de 
oa Single Tax National Conference. Numbe: 


Price by mail 91.00. 


HANDY BINDERS FOR THESTANDARD. 
This binder is especially made for filing THz SraNoaap =: 

avd isa perfect binder. - 
Mailed to any addrees for $1.50. 
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Important Books for Reformers 


Bond-Holders and 
Bread-Winners 


By S. 8. Kine, Fsq. A startling picture of poltie- 
crimes committed in the name of Liberty. Facts.” 
and figures from the Eleventh Census, with maps 
and Niustrations. Massachusetts enabled to accu- 
mulate more wealth than nine great Western and 
Southern States. Pennsylvania more than twelve, 
New York more than fifteen. Agriculture and labor 
robbed. 

Presspert L. L. PoLtx: ‘“It should be placed In the 
hands of every voter of this country. In no work 
that I have seen have the unjust and rulnous effects 
of class legislation been so forcibly and. faithfully 
depicted.” Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Who Lies? 


An Interrogation. By Pror. Exn. BLUM and Siomonp 
ALEXANDER. This is one of the boldest, most radical 
and realistic works of thedecade. It ls as unconven- 
tlonal as it is unique. and will unquestionably call 
forch hostile criticisms In quarters where ite shafts 
enter. In religion and ethics it is radical. In poll- 
tics, strongly socialistic. In literature it isextremely 
realistic. In general, bold, frank, and truthful. It 
Was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max Nordau’s 
Conventional Lies of our Civilization,” and the 
great author has written an introduction atrongly: 
commending the work. Price, postpald, paper, 50: — 
cents, 


Jason Edwards. 


An Avernge Man. By HamMiin GarLann, author of A. 
Spoil of Office, Main-Traveled Roads, etc. This. pow: 
erfut story depicts witb startling fidelity the real life 
of the artisan and farmer to-day; a terrible pleture._ 
of the unequal struggle of the poor for bread and 
‘roof. This s-ory is rich in sunshine and shadows. 
Love, and the romance of real life, are bere depicted 
by a master hand, and the burst of sunshine, mingled 
with the roar of the retreating siorm in the closing 
chapters, give the reader a delightful sensation of 
rest and relief. Price, postpaid, cloth, $1.00; paper 
60 cents. 


Main-Traveled Roads. 


Six Mississippi Valley Stories. By Hauiin Gas. 
LAND, author of Jason Edwards, etc. These tories: 
give the most vivid pictures of Western life among: 
the farmers ever written. Mr. Garland has been 
justly termed the Ibsen of America. Price, postpald, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A book that awakens the human, the divine, in moat 
in these days of lais-ez feire literature, is worth reacding.. 
Mr. Garland's books will do this and in saying this I 
have said what cannot be said of one book in the tens.of 
thousands that weigh down the bovk stalls, Itisa book 
to read and think about. (tisa book that will live.— 
New england Magazine. 


The Irresistible Conflict between 
Two World Theories 


By Rev. Mixot J. Savage. This work, which was sug... 
gested by Dr. Lyman Abbott's recent lectures on the |. 
“ Evolution of Christianity.” is upquestionably the: 
most powerful presentatation of the views held by: 
evolutfonary thinkers in the religious world that has 
ever apeared. Mr Savage fs recognized os one of the 
most profound thinkers and iogical reaso:ersof the: 
age, and this work will undoubtedly add greatly to 
his already enviable reputation. Price, postpaid 
paper. 50 cents; cloth, $1.€0. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO 


Boston, Mass. 








: ‘Beauty is but skin-deep A CAN. CONTAINING SUFFICIENT FOR. 
ras probably meant to dis-| i, “1... 


instead it! WAN HOUTEN? 


WiLL BE SENT, 


Prepaid. to all who will mention this publication and send 35 Cents 
their nomes and addresses to 


VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, ‘<5 Wasnt ane cheae’ 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


“Once tried, Used always.” 


— — 


Perfectly Puro. 
Easily Digested 


A Delicious Substitute 
for Tea and Coffee, 
and Better for the 4 
Stomach and Nerves. 
Cheaper and More 


Satisfying. 


ae There ave cocoas and cocoas, but pure and easily digestible cocoa in powder 
stores Sse was iavent:d and patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the grocess being still 
: @ secret of the firm. Travel where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van 
Houten’s Cocoa, and in America it is acquiring a national reputation and rapidly 
increasing sale, A comparison will q sola prove the great superiority of Van 
i 


; Hovten'’s Cocoa. Take no — n one-eighth, o uarter, one-half 
_ dru — nad — und cans. Prepared only by the inventors, Vax oures & Zoon, 
Weesp, Holland. .@ 


stores your healthy weight when you are 


losing it. Do not expect too much. - 


There are digestions so impaired as nt 
to be able to deal with it. Nothing but harm 


can come of taking it when you cannot. digest 


tent yourself with — gain. 


way to health is the patient one. : 


it often does, bring back appetite, stimulate 
digestion, restore color and plumpness, we 
could always control the diseases of thinness. 


BUSS | id _ Give it all the help you can, the help of 





